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By Farida Ghani Burtfs 
Compass News Features 

UNITED NATIONS — The biggest 
family in the world is having trou- 
ble making ends meet, and like 
others in a similar predicament is 
having to tighten its belt. In the 
case of the United Nations, how- 
ever, bait -tightening means slash- 
ing the budget by millions of doll- 
ars. And this month nearly 2,000 
people may be told they will lose 
their jobs. 

The United Nations has been in 
financial crisis ever since the Unit- 
ed States announced at the end 
of last year it would not pay its full 
1988 contribution to the 159-mem- 
ber world body. Following cut- 
backs ordered by Congress, 
Washington warned it would chop 
ns contribution from more than 
$200 million to less than $60 mill- 
ion, a reduction of about 70 per 
cent. The move was part of a cam- 
paign by Congress for a system of 
weighted voting in the UN General 
Assembly, under which members 
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would have votes In proportion to 
their financial contributions. 

In return for providing 25 per 
cent of the UN budget, Congress 
wanted the United States to have 
a bigger say in how funds ware 
spent. Even before the decision, 
however, the UN virtually had de- 
pleted its cash reserves as a re- 
sult of accumulated smaller with- 
holdings over the years by 18 
other countries and late payments 
by 72. 

For those who have to balance 
the UN books, it has been a year 
of multi-milllon-dollar headaches. 

"We have alt been under great 


FAO’s work for food security 


By Andrew Mutter 

Compass News Features 

ROME — Work accomplished 
over more than 40 years by the 
United Nations Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization Is In dan- 
ger of being undone because of 
shortage of funds, the agency's 
chief has warned. The Impact of 
a decision by the US Congress 
to cut contributions to the UN, 
plus massive arrears by other 
member countries, was spelled 
out by FAO’s Lebanese-born 
Director-General Edouard 
Saouma at a recant meeting of 
the agency’s full council at its 
headquarters herb. 

The Congressional vote last 
year to slash Washington's an- 
nual $50 million FAO contribu- 
tion by up to 70 per cent could 
push 1986-87 debts of $34 
million close to $100 million by 
the end of next year, he said. 
"What Is at Btake is nothing 
lees than the FA 0‘s work In Its 
fifth decade and Its ability to 
maintain Its rofe In food security 
and agricultural development." 

The FAO Is the largest of the 
UN's specialized agencies, with 
a membership of 158 nations 
end a development programme 
which runs at $3 billion a year. 
Although the FAO ended 1988 


both ractora will continue for at 
least another 12 months. 

Compounding this and the 
Congressional cutback are ar- 
rears owed by more than 100 of 
the agency's members. The 
shortfall on contributions for 
1986 stands at $98 million. 
When it met on 15 December, 
the FAO Finance Committee 
heard the pressure on Congress 
from the Reagan administration 
may produce at least a partial 
change of heart by the United 
States. 

But the committee still will 
have to consider extensive 
cash-saving measures. 

Certain to be agreed this 
month are a freeze on appoint- 
ments, cuts In spending on pu- 
bilcatlons, meetings and travel, 
SS!.*™ WHrtng down of the 
FAO B still-healthy $13 million 
reserve Working Capital Fund. 
^ ew Third World members 
would be willing to go further 
thatj however — espe- 
cially if there was any danger to 
direct aid schemes such as the 
Technical Cb-operation Pro- 


pald half Its $2 million contribu- 
tion for 1986. Said one Mexican 

m2 at6, A , ‘ lt 18 trfl a ic lhat when 
millions face chronic hunger 

this i body should give priority at- 
tention to problems of cash 
flow, when Its real problem ar- 
ises largely from laws passed In 
one country, the United Sta- 
tes, He said the American 
move was "an historic error re- 
sulting from a misunderstand- 
ing by Its noble people," 

* u !°, 8lavlas which has paid Its 
1986 dues of $1 million in full, 
praised the FAO for finding 
»«/BeN administrative savings 
6,4 " t,HIOn > b »t argued, 
nat,0 . n8 Bh °uld not be 
called upon to compensate for 
the nompayers." Most Western 
delegates urged the FAO to aim 

Sim ad i 1 U8t , 9cr savings of $40 
S°;j“ rin fl 1987 as Its only 
HrtMM 0r 2[ 0 ?» given Widespread 
*?i that the United , States 
J* !! Increase its truncated con- 
tribution and the likelihood thSt 

Sm B y i» T f Ird Wor,d countries wHI 
remain in arrears. 

#tl ! could overturn 


wmoh runs ax *3 Dimon a year. gw. iwr is vital tor Third 
Although the FAO ended 1986 World agriculture and food sa- 


mlllion, the subsequent steady agatlon at last months council 


gramme RCP), a $57 million , it« SESSt, #tl ! ?, ou,d overturn 
fund aimed at lackllng drought, ratas LSHS BXchan 9« 
Plague and famine emergen- ^ and inter* 

cles. "TCP Is vital for Third the US 

World nariimMim. .. delegation said; But in anv 
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strain." said Richard J. Foran, the 
Canadian Controller of the Office 
of Financial Services. “There is a 
real possibility the UN may be un- 
able to meet its financial obliga- 
tions by the end of the year” he 
said. "We still have to pay the el- 
ectricity bill, and we still have to 
meet the payroll." 

Although the United States 
came up with $100 million in Oc- 
tober. Foran and his staff still fear 
Ihe UN — whose monthly spend- 
ing totals about $60 million — 
could slide Into bankruptcy. At 
least $120 million was needed 
from the United States this year 
just to meet fixed costs, mainly 
salaries. 


Before its current session 
winds up this month, the General 
Assembly will vote on a proposed 
rescue package drawn up by an 
intergovernmental team of experts 
known as the Group of 18. The 
package, which would augment 
economy measures already Intro- 
duced by Secretary -General Ja- 
vier Perez de Cuellar, is being 
assessed by the Budgetary Com- 
mittee following preliminary de- 
bate in the assembly. 

The Group of 18’s recommen- 
dations include: 

— Overall reduction of the UN 
staff by 15 per cent, with a 25 per 
cent cutback In higher grade jobs. 
This would mean 1,700 people 
losing their jobs, but would save 
$60 - $70 million a year on sala- 
ries. 

— Shelving plans to build confer- 
ence centres in Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia, and Bangkok, Thailand. 

— Reduction in UN staff holidays 
from six weeks to four. 

The group, which spent six 
months working on Its proposals, 
also has urged Peres De Cuellar 
to "exercise greater leadership in 
personnel matters," and has 
called for an Improvement in staff 
productivity, it said the UN payroll 
has grown from 1,566 In 1946 to 
11,423 this year, but without a 
corresponding Increase In effi- 
ciency and productivity. 

So far this year Perez De 
Cuellar has cut expenditure by 

$30 million. 

/ 

— In January, he imposed limits 


on overtime, travel and consults ! 
services. 

— In March, he ordered a frees 
on new hirings, salary increases 
and promotions. 

— In November he told five under- 
secretarles-general and ft 

assistant-secretaries-general that 
their contracts would nol te 
renewed at the end of this year. 

This will produce salary savings 
of $121,000 a year for each 
under-secretary-general and 
$107,000 for each assistanl- 
secretary-general. In adSHon. 
Perez De Cuellar is looking to 
other programme and service cuts 
to save another $30 million. 


Meanwhile, Foran hopes the US 
Congress can be persuaded lo 
release more funds, following a 
warning from the RBagan admins- 
t ration that blocking the cash a 
the first place was a mistake aw 
that the United Nations "is a vital j 
forum" for US interests. 

"The underlying issue," Peft | 
De Cuellar told the General Ass- 
embly. "is political rather lhanj j*; 

ancial." He said member ccurnWS , 
are "divided fundamentally w* \ 
how much money should be spw 
for what purpose, and how ccs» 
should be shared. “For exai^J 
he said, "If countries do iw» 
certain UN peace-keeping OP#* 
tlons, they simply do not co™ 1 
bute to them. 

"What is profoundly unset**? 
Is the question the crisis raises^ 
how seriously governments m 
their obligations under the ty 
charter. To withhold funds 
mined through a scale of asses 
ment approved by th ®. Ge !L r . 
Assembly is contrary to the era 
ter’s obligations." 

Farida Ghent Burtls 18 ] ‘ JJJ 
York-based freelance who 
clallzes In UN affaire, 
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A session: of the UN General Assembly — 
Issue political rather than financial 1 
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The 

Magnificent 

AMMAN PLAZA 

is the most luxurious hotel In Jordan's capital and the latest 
addition (o TruMlvniiscl'iMic lintels in the Middle East. 

The hotel forms part of the Housing Bank Shmeiaanl Center 
the most modern office and shopping complex In Amman. 

ACCOMMODATION 264 elegantly furnished guest rooms, spacious, 
fully air conditioned with television, radio, in-house movies 
and mini bar. For even greater comfort, there are 35 lavish 
Junior and Deluxe suites. 2 superb Presidential Suites and 
extensive Royal Suites containing every luxurious amenity. 

RESTAURANT FACILITIES For moments of relaxation and 
dining, the ammankaza has dazzling possibilities for every mood and taste. 

The “Abu Nawas Lounge” and the "Al Nadaen" offer an Ideal ambiance 
to meet friends and business. "The Coffee Shop" Is open for an abundant 
breakfast, Lunch and dinner, and the Al Rawak street Csf6 serving delicious light 
meals - it Is open all day. The "Andalusia" Restaurant offers the finest International 
cuisine at mid-day and evening. For something a little different try the "Fujiyama" 
Japanese Restaurant, croatlng sxollc oriental dishes to tempt your palate. 

“The Thousand and One Nights" Super Club provides the perfect 
combination of relaxation and entertainment. Room Service la avail. > 
able 24 hours a day. There Is oxpress laundry and dry cleaning. 

OTHER FACILITIES At (ho Amman plaza hotel every 
accent is providing services for your relaxation and enjoyment. 

Thero is a large swimming pool with surrounding sun terraces, a 
shopping arcade, gentlemen and ladles beauty parlour, etc. 

Banquoting facilities are extensive commencing with the sum. 
ptuous Grand Ballroom containing up to 300 persons and a host 
of other meeting rooms. For the more energotlc there are the 
facilities of an Independent health club adjacent to the hotel. 

THE AMMAN PLAZA 
• A HOTEL OF 
DISTINCTION" 
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Jordan 


local news in brief 


King returns to Amman 

e His Majesty King Hussein returned to Amman last Sun- 
day evening after a working visit to Saudi Arabia and Ku- 
wait lor talks with their leaders on the current Arab situa- 
tion and prospects for convening an Arab summit. 

The King began the two-day trip with a visit on Saturday 
to Dammam, Saudi Arabia, for talks with King Rahd Ibn Ab- 
dul Aziz. He arrived In Kuwait early on Sunday for a three- 
hour stay during which he held discussions with the Emir, 
Sheikh Jaber Al Ahmad Ai Sabah. 

Prince Hassan patronizes anniversary 

« Hie Royal Highness Crown Prince Hassan last Sunday pa- 
tronized a ceremony marking the 36th anniversary of the 
First Royal Armoured Battalion. 

Prince HasBan watched a target shooting exercise with 
live ammunition of stationary targets and several other ac- 
tivities. At the outset of the ceremony, the battalion com- 
mander made a speech welcoming Prince Hassan and out- 
lining the troops duties and training programmes. 


Princess Basma stresses progress of women 

• Her Royal Highness Princess Basma has stated that Jor- 
dan has been quits successful (n recruiting and 
employing police women. This provided proof that Jor- 
danian women can shoulder security responsibilities. 

Addressing a ceremony held last Monday for the gradua- 
tion of 31 police women at the Princess Basma Women Po- 
lice Institute, the Princess said that the Kingdom's success 
In this respect came only after overcoming tremendous dif- 
ficulties Involving the employment of women in security 
services. 

No devaluation of dinar 

• Jordan has no intention of devaluing the dinar as there Is 
no reason for doing so since all economic and financial indi- 
cators point a sound economic situation In the Kingdom, 
Central Bank of Jordan (OBJ) Governor Hussein Al Qassem 
announced last Sunday. 

Speaking at a meeting with heads of banks and financial 
institutions at a year-end briefing, Mr Qassem said the Jor- 
danian dinar was sound and would not be deva- 
lued and added that CBJ’s monetary policies had 
helped strengthen confidence In the national currency. 


Dr. Qhaith Shubailat 

Plastic & Reconstructive Surgeon 

Announces the new location 
of his private clinic, 

W Amman, Ibn Klialdoun str.NearKhalidi Hospital 
Td Clinic 644700-644900 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
MAPPY NEW YEAR 
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Ismail Bilbeisi & Co. 






Yemenia to Sa na ’a 

A modem welcome to the ancient world 


Your convenience le 
comfort our pleasure. 
Invite you to be our 
Yemenia jetliner as we 
ancient homeland. 
Today Yemenia links 


great o 
Yemen. 


lilies with Sana 1 


our duly, your 
In this spirit we 
guest aboard a 
speed you to our 

29 of the world, 
’a, the capital ot 


So today more and more business 
travellers and pleasure seekers can 
enjoy a taste of timeless hospitality as 
they tty to the birthplace of civilization, 
Welcome aboard Yemonia. , 

Welcome to Yemen. 

General Sales Agent: 

Grand Travel end Taurlam/Arnman 
King Hussein Street Tel: 624363 - 622278 
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The Port of Aqaba has contributed to the development of the town 
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Aqaba 


Jordan’s 



sole marine outlet 


By Venlta Maudsley 

Special lo The Star 

JORDAN'S ONLV access to the 
sea is through the port ol Aqaba. 
For this reason the country's eco- 
nomy Is very dependant on the 
Aqaba docks. Looking at Aqaba 
today. It is dillicult to imagine that 
only 50 years ago. it was lust a 
fishing village where the people 
drew sustenance from the sea. It 
was not always a sleepy, fishing 
village; in the past centuries it was 
also a port of some importance. 

There is evidence that there 
was a town dose to the present 
site some 3000 years ago called 
Tell Khalifa. The sile is not now 
accessible as it lies in the no- 
-man's land between Jordan and 
Israel. It was a copper-exporting 
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port d jrlng the time of the Edom- 
ites. 

Ne> : came the Nabateans who 
also tjsed Ihe port lor the export 
of perfumes, glass and pottery to 
all parts of [the known world. When 
the Romans conquered the Na- 
bateans In 106 AD. they con- 
structed roads from what was 
Ihen known as Aylah to Egypt. 
Palestine and Damascus. 

The Arabs of Aylah embraced 
Christianity. After ihe Islamic 
conquest Aylah became known as 
Aqabal Aylah and was an impor- 
tant stopping point tor pilgrims to 
Mecca. Around this time the name 
was shortened to Aqaba. In the 
11th century the Crusaders took 
the town but it was re-taken by 
Saladin in 1182 AD. 

The fortress of Aqaba was con- 


structed In the late 12th century 
to protect pilgrims from the ass- 
aults of the Bedouin. A customs 
post was set up and Aqaba be- 
came a major port for the export 
of goods from Syria and Jordan. - 

The fort was re-built In 1504 as 
a protection from maurauding Por- 
tuguese. As explorers made new 
discoveries such as a route 
around Africa, the importance of 
Aqaba began to decline and this 
decline continued with the opening 
of the Suez Canal and the Hejaz 
railway, which meant that there 
were other routes to Mecca- 

In the Great Arab Revolt of 
1916. Aqaba regained importance. 
It was one of the headquarters of 
Ihe famous Lawrence of Arabia, 
who. with Prince Faisal Ibn Huss- 
ein. liberated Trans- Jordan from 
Turkish rule. 



“Let us build this country and serve this Nation," said 
His Majesty King Hussein at the dawn of his reign In 
1952. This generous Royal support gave the Aqaba 
Port the Impetus to be come prosperous and gain a 
world-wide renown 


lip until 1948, Jordan used the 
Palestinian ports on the Medit- 
erranean, but, after the creation of 
the state of Israel, Jordan was 
forced to create a port at Aqaba, 
particularly for the export of pho- 
sphates. Since then, Aqaba has 
continued to grow, though it has 
not developed as quickly as was 
projected. 

The port facilities have conti- 
nued to expand with the addition 
of a container dock and, more 
recently, a fertilizer plant and 


Serving as the gateway to the Red Sea 



. By Venlta Maudsley 

Special to The Star 

NOWHERE ON earth can be 

• found more beautiful coral reafs 
than in' the Red Sea. Just below 
the surface of the waves is a dif- 
ferent wbrld — silent, enchanting, 
exciting and sometimes danger- 
ous. The corals, which feel like 
rocks and look like flowers form 
|he basis of this surrealistic 
scene. Corals are very selective in 
their choice of habital. They will 
grow only in water temperatures 
. above 20 degrees Centigrade and; 
as 'they need light, do not grow 
well bplow about 40 metres depth. 

• Not everyone realises that a coral 
Is, a living organism; it grows at a 
very slow-rote and the thoughtless 

' person - whd breaks off- a .hltle , 
chunk as a souvenir may not real- 
ise that it nan take up to 50 years 
fpr lhat piece lo be replaced. . 

. i Among The corals live many 
; magnificent creatures; tfief ■ most 
spectacular being Ihe many vsrie- . 
tta£ Ql.fEsh- In and out of the Acro- 
poTa ' hedda (Slag's hbrnbor'ei), 

. . swim thousands of peacock-blue 
Chromfg along with lho black- and 
... yyhite. .spoiled Domino, fish, and 
: ■ ; Striped , Ssrgeant.tyajors. The long. 
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> striped Cardinal fish ea do the u'n - . 
dulffting fentaotdB of the sea ane- 
mone fqr.Uia clown fish- The loiter . 
j; ; ta. an iinldreating:- eym rQla- 
:< tlonshlp: fhq tentacles of the sea 
; Srtennone. .I'rqc/ianfhu^, contain a:; 
jporaotf vylilch -Affddlaati, organisms^ 
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. Surrealist wonder's Under the Red Sea 

•blue ; “ : • • >. 

SSh rvill^inPi^i f ?,L - h0 anem ? n ,?- fleheraily, mistrust reefs because 
and .Crabs Interact 1 very successfully they .'can ‘be Injured atiainat thA 

fong, with other organisms, to their mu- reef. in shallow water. There Js'ieu* 
. the Jual^dvantage, Some carry sda . ways the ohancd;th&t they- can he*: 
I j on their b&Qka, thueaf- attracted by the Verv drbllfio foori 

Mlver fording Ihe anemone frpe IrenS- store there ve T pr P ,i0 ,00d 
» u'n- port and the cpab protection. . . ■ '. ’ 


' Whye;’«i the eame tfihe al- 


v area, for swimming. Ships; discard 
> -vJQfuse overpbqrd and apart from 
;.y the unpleasantness of swimming 
wSmong thfs, H IS a. Well-known fact 
•.that J sharks follow ships to sca- 
• van 9 0. At lepst two Incidents have 
•y Occurred In* which people,' swim- 
mlng nearly one kilometre off- 
. Bhpre, were attacked. : 

■ si r0al ■ dahger; hpvvever. , 
^. .especially, in' aVead ' ofr shallow 
- -Water contatftlpg ooral Nybble, la 
■C of.-thq 6 tone fish; synacela' 
; i verfufttsa^ which are very difficult ■ 
resemble the. 
:jan^:^h1ch they lurk.. 


Scuba diving — what and how 


loading bay located near the bol- 
der with Saudi Arabia, and an oi 
terminal. Since Ihe escalation d 
the Iran -Iraq war, Aqaba has tata 
on a new importance for Ihe ex- 
port of Iraqi oil and Ihe Import d 
essential goods to Iraq. 

The tourist potential ol Aqabe 
has never been fully realised t 
the facilities that Western hoMay- 
makers have become accushwftJ 
to finding In such places as Spar 
and Greece are lacking, then tour- 
ists will find other places logo 


By Brian Maudsley 
Special to The Slar 

THE SELF Contained Under- 
water Breathing Apparatus, 
SCUBA, has only been In ex- 
istence for Just oyer 40 
years. In 1943, Jacques 
Cousteau, the famous diver 
and film maker, formed an 
association with another 
Frenchman, Emile Gagnan, 
and perfected the demand 
valve. This piece of appara- 
tus enabled a diver to brea- 
the air from high pressure 
tanks while under water as 
and when he needed It, on 
demand. It liberated divers 
Itom the constrictions of 
having to wear a heavy hel- 
met and rubber suit, and 
from having air pumped to 
them along tubes from a 
boat on the surface. Cous- 
teau and Gagnan coined the 
name 'Aqualung, 1 and sub- 
aqua diving was born. 

Since then It has become a 
popular sport sb well as hav- 
ing many Industrial uses. So 
mt exactly does sub-aqua 
diving Involve? 

One of the most Important 
abilities required of a poten- 
tial diver Is confidence in the 
water. The person need not 
be a very powerful swimmer 
but must be able to swim 
200 to 300m easily and to 
keep himself afloat by tread- 
ing water. A person who is li- 
able to panic can be a dan- 
ger to their companions as 
well as to himself. As diving 
lakes place In an unfamiliar, 
and In some ways hostile, 
environment, the diver has to 


put up with different stres- 
ses compared to on land. 
The main problems being 
coping with water pressure 
and with distorted sensory 
Information, Judgement of 
distance Is Impaired, taste 
and smell do not exist, col- 
ours change. Thus it is ess- 
ential that a medical exami- 
nation is carried out at regu- 
lar intervals taking particular 
note of respiratory problems 
and the ears. 

However, the key to being 
a successful diver is, without 
doubt, good training. Expert 
training leading to an inter- 
national certificate will make 
the diver fully aware ol how 
his equipment functions and 
what to do if anything should 
go wrong. It will include lec- 
tures as well as precticat 
training, usually in a swim- 
ming pool. After such a 
course, the diver should be 
able to dive In the open sea 
safely and be confident that 
he is in control. But It is only 
a beginning, much like tak- 
ing a driving test which 
should make you safe on the 
roads, while real expertise 
only comes with experience. 
Learning never stops and a 
diver must be continually al- 
ert. 

Many people believe that 
the tank a diver carries on 
his back contains oxygen. In 
fact if oxygen were used it 
could be fatal. Early exper- 
iments showed that when 
pure oxygen was used, the 
diver usually became un- 
conscious, without warning, 
below about eight metres. 


The tank contains com- 
pressed air with only 20 per 
cent oxygen at something 
like 200 times atmospheric 
pressure. It Is obvious that 
the tank should not be da- 
maged or corroded, It must 
be tested regularly. Tanks 
are heavy out of the water 
but barely noticeable in the 
water. The tank has a valve 
on It which Is attached to the 
demand valve on the diver's 
mouthpiece, it only gives air 
when the diver breathes in. 
Exhaled air leaves through 
another valve and bubbles to 
the surface. 

A meter shows the diver 
how much air he has left. As 
a diver goes deeper, the 
water pressure becomes hi- 
gher, pressing in on the ch- 
est. The demand valve auto- 
matically supplies air at the 
correct pressure so the diver 
is not aware of the Increas- 
ing pressure at all. 

A breath-holding diver 
however, will feel his chest 
being compressed. Most 
sport divers go down to be- 
tween 20 and 30 meters 
where the natural colours 
are visible end the coral 
growth is richest. A typical 
dive would last about 45 
minutes at 10 meters depth 
or 20 minutes at 30 meters. 
Air is used up much faster at 
greater depths as It is sup- 
plied at higher pressure. 

Divers will also usually 
wear an ABLJ, Adjustable 
Buoyancy Lifejacket, this can 
act as a normal lifejacket, 
but its main use Is to allow 
him to float at any depth. If 
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Preparing for scuba diving at an early age 


ho Is sinking he adds a little 
air, usually by blowing into it 
underwater. As water con- 
ducts heat away Irom our 
bodies very rapidly, divers of- 
ten wear a spongy neoprene 
rubber 'wetsuit' which allows 
a small amount of water next 
to the skin which becomes 
warm and retains body heat. 

Richer people can Invest in 
a ‘drysult’ which Is very effi- 
cient in keeping the person 
warm. Wearing a wetsuit 
makes a person buoyant, as 
does the air tank, so lead 
weights have to be attached 
around the waist, otherwise 
it would be impossible to get 
underwater in the first place. 


Other essential items of 
equipment are a mask, fins, 
snorkel, depth gauge, watch 
and knife. The fatter is not to 
fend off sharks as we have 
been made to belive, but to 
be used in case the diver be- 
came tangled In a rope or 
net. 

With proper training and 
reliable equipment, diving ie 
a safe and exllhlratlng sport. 
The excitement of visiting a 
new world Is profound and 
addictive and In such an area 
as Aqaba, where visibility 
can reach 50 metres, one 
can sample coral reels which 
rival those anywhere In the 
world. 


Appreciating marine life through the diving centre 
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By Venlta Maudsley 

Special to The Slar 

WE AQABA Diving Centre was 
opened by His Majesty King Husa- 
»on 15 November 1986. This fa- 
SS has been long awaited in 
which Is. an Ideal site for 
JJgqua activities as the Gulf of 
a? unique. The main aim of 
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Their Majesties taking a trip round the diving centre 


Experts In charge of the diving centre 
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affected by the docks and Allan 
reported that underwater visibility 
can reach an astounding 60 me- 
tres. A parajize for the under- 
water photographer. 

; :'The Centre has a comprehen- 
.sive. range of facilities Including 
•lecture, rooms, a workshop for ser- 
, vicing and 'testing equipment, air 
. purity testing equipment, com- 
pressors' for filling diving tanks, a 
first-aid room, cafeteria and 
shower-chahging room area. Tne 
swimming pool is not far from 
completion, arid It ! 8 .b° pad ® 
boat will be provided m Hie future 
to enable dives to take place fur- 
Ther afield, possibly even on tne 
; Egyptian. coast. 

It offers a. number of courses 

which include aerobics, swimming 
classes, snorkel courses . for 


young and old. Aqualung Introduc- 
tion, 6 full week’s diving course 
leading to a ’One Star’, certificate 
and a full range of services for ex- 
perienced divers. Some • of these 
courses may not be available until 
the poof Is ready so people who 
are. interested are advised lo con- 
tact the centre first. 

The costs of the services com- 
pare very favourably with those of 
other parts, of the world, individual 
dives are around JD ,4. with reduc- 
tions for a number of divas; snor- 
kel’ courses are JD 10 fpr.10 less- 
ons. These costa Include the hire 
of: all equipment except wetsuits, 
which cost , 700 films if they. are 

required. People Who wish to dive, 
must hold a recognized qualifica- 
tion ’ and: medical certificate. 

Trainees must , be. able to swim 


100m front-stroke and 50m back- 
stroke non-stop, be IB years old 
or over and have proof of fitness 
to dive. A form is available from 
the centre to take to a doctor for 
the medical check-up. 

This ia an excellent opportunity 
to learn to dive, with highly quali- 


fied and experienced instructors. 
The certificates are recognized 
worldwide. Sampling the beauty of 
the Gulf of Aqaba is within J the 
reach of every swimmer, just con- 
tact the Aqaba Diving Centre,' 
Telephone Aqaba 317035 lor fur- 
ther information. 
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How Reagan tilted the 
Gulf power balance 


By Russell Warren Howe 

Compass News Features 

WASHINGTON — The United 
States' recent clandestine supply 
of $12 million worth of aircraft and 
missile parts to Iran is only the tip 
of an iceberg of sales which has 
affected the balance of air power 
in the Gulf war. 

According to Pentagon sources, 
Iran now has markedly stronger 
air defences and has the potentiaf 
to launch air attacks against Iraq. 

The sources say that despite a 
Congressional bjm on arms sales 
to Iran, Imposed when the US em- 
bassy was occupied in November 
1979, about $600 million worth of 
US weapons and parts has been 
shipped to Iran through Israel 
since 1983. 

The deliveries, say the sources, 
included such high-ticket items as 
PhoanJx nlr-to-nlr missiles which 
can roach targets at 80.000 feet 
(24.000 m); Sldowfnder alr-to-nir 
missiles which can home in on 
such marginal heal as the friction 
on the leading edge of a wing; and 
Sparrow mlsBiles which must be 
fired rrom behind at a Jet exhaust. 

Secretary of State George 
Shultz and Defence Secretary Ca- 
spar Weinberger have long op- 
posed arming Iran, and Shultz has 
regularly praised Iraq's declared 
willingness to Join talks to end the 
war. 

Lest month Shultz declared that 
using weapons as ransom money 
meant that whenever Iran needed 
a new load of crucial components 
It would order the kidnapping of an 
American professor In Beirut. But 
President Reagan was sold on the 
idea of arms for hostages by CIA 
chief William Casey and now- 
ousted National Security Adviser 
Admiral John Poindexter, who 
urged him to bypass Congress 
and the State Department. 

The original impetus came from 
Israel, through Foreign Minister 
Shimon Peres's chosen intermedi- 
ary here, Michael Ladeen of the 
Centre for Sire logic and Inter- 
national Studies. 

The centre was formerly part of 
Georgetown University, but the 


college "expelled" It this year be- 
cause it had become a think-tank 
haven for too many right-wingers. 
The Pentagon office through 
which the deals were pushed — 
under Weinberger's nose — sup- 
posedly has the specific job of 
preventing American military tech- 
nology going to the wrong coun- 
tries. 

It is headed by Assistant 
Defence Secretary Richard Perie, 
former co-ordinator of the Israeli 



John Poindexter 


lobby on Capitol Hill, whose assis- 
tants Include Steven Bryen and 
Ledeen'a wife Barbara. Bryen. 
currently under re- investigation 
as an alleged Israeli spy, was 
co-founder with Ledeen of the Je- 
wish Institute for National Security 
Affairs, now headed by Bryan's 
wife Shoshana. 

The "fall guy" In Ihe operations 
was Poindexter's Marine assis- 
tant, Lt.-Col. Oliver North, who has 
been sacked from the White 
House and may face a court- 
martial or criminal trial. The main 
operatives, according to Pentagon 
sources, however, were Ledeen 
and another Intermediary chosen 


by Peres. Manucher Ghorbanlfar, 
an Iranian businessman who lives 
on the French Riviera and who Is 
said to be close to Iranian Prime 
Minister Mir Hussein Moussavi. 

Also reportedly Involved are two 
arms dealers. Adnan Khashoggi, a 
Saudi Arabian bush arms dealer 
and Vaakor Nimrodl of Israel. 

Despite Shultz’s preference for 
Iraq, there always has been an 
"Iranian lobby" In Washington, 
mostly associated with people 
seen as pro-lsraell and anti-Arab. 
Best- known lobbyists include 
former secretaries of state Henry 
Kissinger and Alexander Haig, 
and former CIA chief Richard 
Helms who later became ambass- 
ador to Iran. 

In a recent interview, Kissinger 
told me perhaps the only reason 
he could see for direct US military 
Intervention in the Middle East 
would be if the Soviet Union "went 
Into Iran." 

The notion of using clandestine 
arms sales to Iran as ransom for 
hostages began last year, the 
sources say. After two shipments 
of anti-aircraft missiles, anti-tank 
missiles and radar via Israel in 
September, the Rev. Benjamin 
Weir was released in Beirut. 

Worried that the covert traffic 
would surface, last January Poin- 
dexter personally typed one copy 
of a presidential "finding" that 
such sales were "necessary," got 
Reagan to sign it, and locked It in 
his safe. 

Three more shipments this year 
— including the latest which has 
seriously dented Reagan's credi- 
bility — led to the liberation of two 
more hostages, Father Lawrence 
Jenco and Dr David Jacobsen. 

According to the sources, China 
has supplied Soviet-designed 
weapons to Iran for a value of 
about $1.6 billion In recent years, 
mostly spare parts enabling Iran to 
use captured Iraqi weapons. 


Russell. Warren Howe Is an au- 
thor and lournallst who specia- 
lizes tn International defence 
and military Issues. 


Anti-Arab film sponsored 
by important firms 


By Mounlr B. Abboud 

; BEIRUT — -Several foreign com- 
panies active in Saudi' Arabia were 
among the sponsors of a blatantly 
anti-Arab movie, 'Under Siege' 
'shown recently , on American tele- 
vision. a prominent Arab-Amerlcan 
Writer said. 

The writer, Michael Saba, pre- 
sident of. the 'Attlyeh Foundation,' 

: suggested • that • the companies, 

, Which benefit from their : business 
; in Arab countries,' might- be well 
! advised not* to attach their names 
.to films that might malign Arabs. 

’ -.-In It. terrorists are ..responsible 
; for a series' of raids In the United 
. Stales,:- including the destruction 
of Airplanes, the truck bombings of 

■ & US military, base; . a grenade at- 
tack on a shopping mOll and a 

: rocket attack cn . the US capital 

■ dome: s&ba' said -that even though 

■ (sponsors might: upload : fnnoceitee 


.'-P: thdV they did not ,kftOw what 
, virafc [n the’ film rr lli® mlasa*qe;te 
'that: may be ln ; < nib future Ihey 
ahobkjf Indout. : y: - r.: v-'-.'v 


Xerox,- Qwens, Chevrdn, Qwens, 
Corning; Mercedes Benz, Ken- 
tucky Tried Chicken, Chevrolet, 
Audi and Mitsubishi. . 

Saba said In future, Arabs might 
consider taking action against 
these companies or the NBC. One 
response might be asking an NBC 
bureau chief to leave an Arab ca- 
pital for a month or so. 

In one scene In 'Under-Siege, 1 
said Saps; a senator on: a televi- 
sion panel debate says .terrorism. 
, Is a holy War against democracy. 
This is a Key point, Israeli propa- 
ganda no longer depicts the battle 
as Israelis against Palestinian 3 or 
. ; Jbwa agalrist: Muslims; - 

it noW shows Israel as defend- 
ing democracy against terrorism, 
which is alt somehow - connected 
, to the Soviet Union and that the 
: Israelis ara at theyahguard df the 
b&Ule,; Saba said. - . 



> Ha said that altogethpirJihe- mb- 
e had ’about 60 mpprisrire; Jmpptv 
ml f pflea fn&tiictea Mazda* -Clt|* 
mk,.; Wphda<' (Chevron, 7. Up, 




Israel’s reign of terror 
in Jerusalem 

NEWS REPORTS coming from the Arab Occupied Territories in 
the West Bank and Gaza have Indicated that Israel 13 encourag- 
ing the outbreak of violence by Jewish extremists against the 
Arab inhabitants In many Arab cities and towns, especially in 
Jerusalem. 

Israeli security forces, according to some reports published in 
an Arab Jerusalem dally, simply abandon the city during the 
night, and allow a tyrannical reign of terror to hang over the city 
where extremist Jewish gangs patrol the streets and impose 
their own form of lawlessness over the city. 

The Israeli security forces have also sent notes to the Arab 
inhabitants in- Jerusalem making it clear that the Israeli state Is 
not responsible for maintaining the security of citizens who ven- 
ture out after dark in the city of Jerusalem. 

These forces did not hesitate to make their abandonment ol 
their responsibilities public. They circulated notes to Ihe Arab 
citizens In Jerusalem that the city Is divided from now on Into 
three security zones: First, the Old City where security forces 
are not responsible for maintaining law and order after 6:00 pm. 
Second, Al-Mi9rarah neighbourhood where the Israeli police 
abandons its responsibility after 7:00 pm. And last la Safah- 
Al-Din Street where 8:00 pm Is the dividing mark between what- 
ever little law and order can be provided by the symbolic 
presence of the Occupation forces, and between a state ol 
complete lawlessness, when these forces make room for the ex- 
tremist Jewish gangsters, to rule the city, and spread fear and 
terror in the streets of holy Jerusalem. 

This co-ordination between the official forces and the out- 
lawed groups is not new, but what is new Is this openness In 
Israel's dealing with the matter. Israel. In other words, no longer 
finds it necessary to make excuses about establishing this 
co-ordination between the security forces and other non-official 
Jewish groups. The aim of both parties, after all. Is one and that 
Is to persecute the Arab people In the Occupied Territories, and 
to let them feel the tyrannical presence of the Zionist occupa- 
tion. 

It is not strange, however, for this open state-sponsored ag- 
gression on the Arab people to take place In Jerusalem, 
has been declared a capital for the Zionist state In defiance or 
all International and Arab objections. 

Israel, therefore, realizes that Jerusalem Is the testing 
both for Its aggressive policies In the Occupied Territories, ano 
for International and Arab resolve to rise up to the challenge ana 
uphold the principles upon which human society Is founoea 

We are indeed living in a depressing and discouraging era h 
the Arab world. This condition of backwardness and apathy 
been given many names by Arab historians and ana ya 9 w 
seem to be more concerned with matters of terminology if™ 
substance. But none of the terms coined to describe tne pra*®. 
Arab conditions comes even close to capturing the maiaoy 
the present Arab order. 

We have always maintained that Jerusalem Is going to bejj 
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become Israel's only friend, but Is- 
rael in . now the United States' 
only friend. The Israelis are chang- 
in^the equation very cleverly," he 

Saba, a member of the board of 
directors of both the National Ass- , 
odatloh of Arab American (NAAA) . 
and the American Arab Antl- 
Dfsqrfmlnatfon Committee (ADC), 
18’ a vocal champion of Arab ■ 

■ cagsea In the United States, 

joat Ironical aspect of 
Under Siege’ Is that It depicted 
• Arab-Amerlcans and- Arabs as ber- 
: petrators of violence. In the movie, 
Ardbs Wow up and kill hundreds of 
Americans; said Saba. 

: TNT? has never bean an act of 
Arab -terrpj^ In • the United 

■ Slates; Sabajj aald, The ' closest 

■ may : have . been ‘somB . Ubyfln 
atutfents who were ehdt byUbyan" 

opposite ^ 
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the Arabs will come to a decisive* halt because the Ar flb3 ^ 
not permit It to go any further. 

But the Arabs read and hear about these latest 
committed In the city that harbours the second of Isiani 
shrines and pretend that they neither hear nor see. hw 
can we Interupt this apathy, and this carelessness towaw 
rael s behaviour? Dp the Arabs know that the |nh ® b K®„ fl ftar 
second holiest city in Islam cannot step out of their nornej 
dark? .And -If they dp, they will either be killed orwj 1 
Jewish extremists who take over to maintain law and ora . 
the official security forces during the right. 

An Arab Journalist walking to his home in Jerusalem' 8 ^ JJ? 
after a busy night at the newspaper where he work f: J\ 0 take' 
d L_ ^ Jewish gangsters, searched and then was asxea ‘ ^ 
.all his clothes off .In the cold hours of : the winter nlgW. ^ 
proceed to his home In that condition. His ID which P ^. nor ed 
r ® nature of his yvork demanded staying up late w v 
and thrbwn away, by the lawless Jewish 9® n9 *L^/L the h(fy 
trusted; by the. Jewish state to enforce law and order !■ 

not have kept on spreading Its r f[ 9 P_°i k j|S< l[ 
tfie Arab Occupied Territories without the help and 9 . 

We. of .its . allies,; It Is hoped that these 
concerned about their moral standing In Ihe world ^ 

wl!l.l?,6gin to r eallzp: that It is nbt In their best Interest to^ d lh j, 

overlooking Israel's abuses of human rights. It la-aW hJPJ ^ 
% fhe Unlted States In Pf g m 'rule' 

Ize.that Ipraels oo-!ordlnatlon with extremist 9 r0 . u Pf, n u 8 ug*^ 
Arab population Is nothing less than atate-terrorlem in 
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Terre Blanche — the man with the vision 


By Mervyn Rees 

CompaBS News Features 

JOHANNESBURG. South Africa 
W The event at a remote pleasure 
Id near Johannesburg was 
S as a weekend "bore saam- 
S-- a traditional get-together of 
c^jih African farmers. A sign at 
^entrance said the property 
L -for whites only. Remote, 
Lure and easily defended, the 
Msort was the sort of stronghold a 
Boer commander of old would 
tove chosen to regroup and rest 
his lighters for renewed battle 
with the Zulus. 

Caravans and tents were dmwn 
in a sweeping laager and Ihe smell 
oi sizzling meat cooked over coals 
hung in the air. But the surface 
bonhomie of simple farming folk 
disguised a steely belligeronca of 
purpose. 

For this was a gathering of 
South Africa’s extreme right-wing 
Bikaner Weerstandsbeweging 
IAWB) organization — and It soon 
became reminiscent of an earlier 
and more sinister era. Uniformed 


members stood at the entrance 
screening visitors. Martial music 
boomed through loudspeakers. 
Khaki-clad "commandos'' strutted 
nround. Children waved flags 
bearing the movement's swastika- 
like symbol. 

White elitist fervom was high as 
the Afrikaners awaited their 
leader. 

He arrived in a luxury car that 
glided to a halt in the centre of the 
laager. Eugene Ney TerreBlanche 
emerged — stocky, bearded and 
wearing a business suit more ap- 
propriate to the stock exchange 
than the veld. 

But a dramatic transformation 
was to take place. The city gentle- 
man slipped into a tent. Minutes 
later, the last of the great Boer 
generals strode out to greet his 
worshipping lollowers. The switch 
was startling. TerreBlanche, 
dressed in khaki and wearing a 
slouch hat, had ossumed the im- 
age and character of an Afrikaner 
history book hero. 


TerreBlanche. a 42-year-old 
former policeman and presidential 
bodyguard, secretly founded Ihe 
AWB (Afrikaner Resistance Move- 
ment) 13 years ago. For years he 
was shunned by the majority of 
Afrikaners, branded a neo-fascist 
demagogue and renegade. But 
now the man whose oratory has 
brought tears to the eyes of burly 
farmers is winning thousands of 
new followers, diehard Afrikaners 
swinging to his cause as South 
Africa stumbles from crisis to cri- 
sis. 

TerreBlanche (South Africans 
pronounce it "Terror Blanch") is 
seen by many to have modelled 
himself on Adolf Hitler, although 
he vehemently denies any deriva- 
tion from the Nazis.^ 

He insists his dream is to set up 
a white, Christian fatherland in the 
heart of South Africa — by 
violence "only if necessary." The 
message to his growing number of 
followers, estimated at up to 
100,000, is the same as when he 
founded AWB in 1973 — the Noti- 
onal Party government is capitu- 


Jinnah : the creator of Pakistan 


By A.R. Khallq 
Special to The Star 

"THE MUSLIM nation in India 
- a nation within a nation, 
and not sven compact, but 
<ague, spread out, indiscri- 
minate. Politically the Idea is 
tourd. Economically it is 
fantastic; It Is hardly worth 
considering ...” wrote Pandit 
Nshru In nls autobiography 
In 1036. Within 11 years, 
this politically absurd, eco- 
nomically fantastic, hardly 
worth considering idea, be- 
came a reality and the state 
of Pakistan came Into being 
J day before Nehru’s India 
formally assumed Indepen- 
dent status. 

Lawrence Zlrlng said: “The 
personality of Mohammad All 
Pakistan poss- 
idIs; although Jinnah could 
not have created Pakistan 
etone, It would not have em- 
effled without him," 

Mohammad All Jlnnah'8 
"■ a e multi-pronged strug- 
had to be 
rrL Sd ,r0m th « British 
p ?, rtlaI toward the 
™5JS 8 ® nt,men t vlB-a-via the 
EM* of the aubcon- 
Supposing him was the 
thaf! Nadonal Congress 

drawef a !? it® Br,tlah wlth ' 
Z* wal a Qolden opportunity 


for a Hindu renaissance In 
south Asia. His own Muslim 
community was rife with flss- 
Iparous tendencies and too 
Ill-organized to win any crus- 
ade for freedom. 

Jinnah himself was a ra- 
ther late convert to the 
concept of tho Muslim home- 
land. In the Initial stages of 
hfs political career, he had 
developed close contacts 
with nationalist leaders fa- 
vouring a united India after 
the exit of the British. They 
saw him as the "best am- 
bassador of Hindu-Musllm 
unity." 

The creator of Pakistan, 
was Initially a Congresalte. 
However, it did not take him 
tong to realize that the goal 
of Hindu-Musllm amity was 
unattainable. The Hindu ma- 
jority was hoping to become 
the sole arbiters of the fate 
of India. This attitude left no 
doubt In the minds of Mu- 
slims regarding the Hindu 
majority's Intention to releg- 
ate them to the permanent 
status as second-class ci- 
tizens — In an Independent 
India. 

The haughty attitude of 
the Congress following the 
elections of 1937, destroyed 
Jlnnah's faith In Hindu- 


Musllm unity. He was forced 
to come to the conclusion 
that the only future for the 
Muslim community lay in se- 
curing recognition for them 
as a separate nation. "Con- 
sequently, Mohammad All 
Jinnah worked," as the Aga 
Khan remarked, "with all tho 
force of his will and intell- 
ect.’’ Within a decade, he at- 
tained his goal. 

Commenting on his glori- 
ous victory, Lawrence Zlring 
wrote: "The Muslims of India 


were hardly a monolithic ent-i 
Ity, all pulling In the same 
direction for the establish- 
ment of Pakistan. It Is truly 
remarkable that Jinnah, with 
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Eugene TerreBlanche .. 'last of the great Boer' gen elals* 




relatively limited forces, a 
minuscule treasury and only 
the most abstract plans, 
could set himself against the 
combined power of the Bri- 
tish colonial government and 
the Indian National Congress 
and win." Jlnnah's success 
was mainly due to his adroit 
handling of his cause. He or- 
ganized the weak and disun- 
ited Muslim League and got 
himself established as Its un- 
disputed leader. 

When his party had gained 
sufficient strength, he out- 
lined the broad principles 
that would form the basis of 
a separate Muslim state in 
India. Having tabled his de- 
mand for Pakistan, he strove 
to get the Muslim League re- 
cognized as the sole spokes- 
man of the entire Muslim po- 
pulation In the sub-continent. 

The partition was the only 
possible political solution to 
the Indian problem. The ' in- 
domitable, persistent, dedi- 
cated" Jinnah, established 
that he was “more skilled In 
political manoeuvre," as Pa- 
kistan came into being on 14 
August, 1947. 

Wrote Sir Edward Penderal 
Moon: "Though the Pakistan 
that came into being was 
smaller than Mr. Jinnah had 
intended, Its creation was a 
unique achievement; for It 
was brought about by the 
determination of one man — 
Mr Jinnah himself. His 
achievement Is a striking re- 
futation of the theory that in 
the making of history, the In- 
dividual is of little or no sig- 
nificance. It was Mr Jinnah 
who created Pakistan and 
undoubtedly made history 
No wonder, his people called 
him the Quald-i-Azam, the 
Greatest Leader; . 


luting to 'The forces of revolu- 
tion." 

He warns that the country's 22 | 
million blacks will try to take it all, , 
but that the 4.5 million whites will | 
fight for the land that is theirs. And | 
the whites will win. Foi his convic- 
tions. TerreBlanche has been de- , 
scribed as the most hated man in | 
South Africa. He is loathed by 
most English-spanking whites, 
many Afrikaners, and by all the 
other racial groups — blacks. In- 
dians. Coloreuds and Chinese. | 
He is a powerful, histrionic or- , 
ator and has o Hair lor dramatic 
entrances — such as mounting a , 
horse and riding into town like a 
Voortrekker of 300 years ago. In 
contrast, many AWB followers ride 
motorbikes, their Nazi-like uni- 
forms topped with black crash hel- 
mets emblazoned with the move- 
ment’s "777" emblem. 

According to TerreBlanche — 
who says he had nothing to do 
with the emblem's design — the 
three sevens represent the num- 
bers in the Bible used to counter 
666. the Mark of the Beast. The 
numbers, he says, refer to the 
seven consecutive days in 183B 
when the Voortrekkers renewed 
their vows with God after defeat- 
ing the Zuluz at the Battle of 
Blood River. 

The AWB and TerreBlanche — 
who says his motives, policies and 
vision for South Africa ore based 
on nationhood, not race — have 
become a force in white South 
African politics that can no longer 
be ignored. Fuelled by a mixture of 
fear for the future, distrust of gov- 
ernment reform moves and anger 
over its apparent inability to halt 
black township violence, many 
right-wing whites have crossed 
over to the AWB. According to a 
government source, membership 
has more than trebled m the past 
18 mont>)8. with estimates of 
strength varying from 50.000 tc 
more fhan 100,000. 

With its new-found popularity, 
the AWB is said to be growing 
more militant, with TerreBlanche 
and some of his lieutenants ac- 
cused of more openly propagating 
violent resistance to rotor m. 
Barely' 18 months ago, the 
movement struggled to druv/ 100 
people to Its public meetings. To- 
day it draws thousands, and there 
have been violent clashes with 
members of the ruling National 
Party. 

TerreBlanche predicts a bloody 
revolution in South Africa, with the 
AWB on ona side and the banned 
African National Congress on the 
other. The rest, he says, will be 
swept Into one camp or the other 
— Including the National Party. 


"I nm not n racist," he declared. 

"I, am air Afrikaner. "My people, 
the Baeremenso, nre entitled to 
their land In South Africa. They nre 
entitled to what is theirs — (he old 
Boer republics of Transvaal, the 
Free State mid northern Natal. 
"They nre und always huve boen 
ours and our homo; wo hnvo now- 
here olse to go." 

Insisting he is not a racist, Ter- 
reBlanche said. "I grant the black 
man his right to exist. I am not 
asking for a homeland" for wh- 
ites. "I am asking for. demanding, 
my fatherland and my ground. And 
I will get back my land and I will 
restore the Boer republics " 
Referring to Zulu leader Chief 
Mangosuthu (Galsha ) Buthelezi, 
he said, "I understand black peo- 
ple. 1 understand Buthelezi, chief 
of a mighty nation. I understand 
his feelings." National Party lead- 
ers now agree their past approach 
to the AWB was wrong. The NP at 
first though the AWB. with its flag 
and Nazi-like salutes, would scare 
off most conservative Afrikaners. 
At the same time, it used the AWB 
as a bogeyman to tell the outside 
world — and English-speaking 
South Africans — it could not 
move faster on reform because of 
the right-wing threat. 

The strategy, it now is sug- 
gested. backfired. Some senior 
government sources believe the 
TerreBlanche movement could 
prove a more serious threat to 
peace and stability in a new South 
Africa lhan revolutionaries on the 
left. Past attempts to unite 
right-wing parties have failed; now 
TerreBlanche. believes the drama- 
tic increase in support for the 
AWB in recent months has put it in 
a strong position to unify the right, 
including the Herstigte Nnsionale 
Party and the Conservative Party. 

Correct or not. TerreBlanche' a 
prediction clearly illustrates the 
dilemma of the National Party gov- 
ernment and its reform progra- 
mme. ft stands caught between 
ever-increasing and mainly black 
left-wing demands, and a mainly 
white, right-wing that believes too 
much has been conceded already. 

President Pieter W. Botha faces 
his own dilepima over TenaBlan- 
che. Ho can ignore the man who 
once was his predocesKpr's body- 
gurari and allow lilm to go In more 
support. Or lie can challenge him 
— and run tho risk, of giving him 
Afrikaner martyr, status, equivalent 
to .that given by - blacks to jotted 
ANC loader Nelpon Mandela 




! TOW ,, 


Mervyn Rees, managing editor 
of Byline Africa news features 
service, has reported from sou- 
thern Africa for more than 20 
years. * • .. 
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America’s duplicity 

AT BEST, the United States is viewed as inconsistent, naive, confused and 
incompetent. At worst, it is seem as deceptive, disloyal, erratic and unreliable. 
These were not the words of n radical Arab lender criticizing the United States. 
Bui coming from the horse's mouth, ns the Americans would say, these were 
the grim impressions of Senator Edward Kennedy's tour of the Middle East 
recunlly, which took him to Israel and the occupied Arab territories, Jordan and 

Egypt- 

The Democratic senator was commenting on the negative effects the Reagan 
administration's secret arms deal with Iran has had on America's friends in the 
troubled Middle East. He called on the US administration to find a remedy to the 
situation by dispatching o special envoy to the Arab countries in order to 
"repair the damage" according to him. 

We are Indeed pleased that Senator Kennedy was brave enough to spill out 
the truth about how the Arab Wor/d feels towards America, as a result of its 
biased and insincere policies regarding this region's causes, it is also important 
that Senator Kennedy and his compatriots know that Arab frustration with 
Washington’s policies does not in any way translate into hostility against the 
American people. We are sure that most Americans are misguided and kept in 
the dark when it comes to the issues and facts in this area of the world, as the 
Iran-US deal has proved. 

But just as Senator Kennedy described how we in the Middle East view — at 
its best — the United States as naive and confused, we would not like him or 
any other decision-maker in the US Congress or the US administration to think 
that we too are naive and confused. Sending a special envoy to explain the 
Issues to us and pamper our anger is not the answer nor is it the venue to 
restore America's credibility as a super power. Sweet talk and diplomatic man- 
oeuvres are not needed at this time, but rather a brave confessive of America s 
duplicity of policies and an even greater courage to change that. 

Senator Kennedy has been here and he has, seen the facts on the grounds. It 
is his responsibility to tell the American people of what he saw and how their 
perceptions of the Issues have been marred and distorted by political dealings, 
which simply disfavoured the Arab people and their causes. 

Triumphant conclusion 

THE ORGANIZATION of Petroleum Exporting Countries (Opec), at its recent 
meeting in Geneva defied all odds “to adopt a twin plan of output cuts, fixed 
prices fo charge the world more for crude and assert its grip on the world oil 
market.'* Certainly, Opec needs to be congratulated wholeheartedly on over- 
coming almost insurmountable obstacles and an air skepticism to reach such a 
worthwhile conclusion. 

Of course, the meeting was not all that smooth sailing. But rarely do gather- 
ings of heterogenous elements ever achieve unanimity without a voice of die-, 
sent. In the case of Opec. the lone voice of disagreement belonged to Iraq A9 
Its oil minister Mr Qassem Ahmed Taqi put It, "this agreement is not teal be- 
cause it has not been unanimously endorsed. To raise the price of oil to a 
reasonable level is an - objective shared by all, but the path to achieve that 
objective should not be at the expense of Iraq." 

In other words, Iraq simply wanted to enjoy the same output quota granted to 
Its Gulf enemy. Iran. In this case, Iraq has our enllre support. It is. at the 
moment locked deeply in armed hostilities with Iran. Thus It needs to sell more 
crude in order to replenish its sagging economy and check Intransigent Iranian 
aggression.. • • i, 1 

' Whdp Qpec.wns charting the troubled oil seas, there were ripples of satisfac- 
tion nil over the globe. Many governments breathed a feigh of relief They 
thought now was the time to divert the sizeable portions of foreign exchange 
spent oh oiHmports into other sources. That we believe, was * thoughtless and 
jpyopfc rnode of thinking. It has not hdppend. Rather, the fall in prices has had 
qdyprfee, effects- on nop-ofl producing cotintries In the Middle East and other 
poor Thi.(d -Woqd countries. The Gulf had to cut down — as a consequence of 
deplpled- oQfferfi— r oiv development projects and economic aid granted to 
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Muslim anger at Herzog's 
Singapore visit 


By Nigel Lilburn 

Compass News Features 

SINGAPORE — The first visit to Singapore 
by an Israeli head of state has raised a 
storm of protest from Muslims in neigh- 
bouring Malaysia. 

Demonstrations have been staged, flags 
burned, trade meetings called off and port- 
ing links cut. Tourist traffic has slowed, 
threats have been made to cut water sup- 
plies from Malaysia and calls made to eject 
Singapore from the Association of South- 
East Asian Nations (Asean). 

Protests also have come from Brunei and 
Indonesia. 

Shortly before President Chaim Herzog's 
Israeli Air Force Boeing 707 landed at 
Changl Airport for last month’s three -day vi- 
sit, Malaysians heard on television that Sin- 
gapore, surrounded by Muslim neighbours, 
fell isolated and regarded itself like Israel In 
the Middle East. A speaker on a discussion 
programme referred to one of Israel's 
stated aims of the visit — to forge eco- 
nomic links. 

Prof Syed Hussin, president of the Malay- 
sian Social Science Society, said, "The only 
items that Israel exports in large amounts 
are weapons. Singapore hopes to become 
the middleman." 

Other suggestions on the programme 
were more extreme. Fuad Hassan. secreta- 
ry-general of the Malaysian Youth Council, 
said Israel was reported to have up to 200 
untested nuclear warheads. He said, “I be- 
lieve It is Herzog's Intention to survey the 
Asia-Pacific region as a possible testing 
ground for nuclear weapons." Herzog's visit 
to Singapore was part of a tour which in- 
cluded Fiji, Tonga. Australia, New Zealand 
and unofficial calls to Hong Kong and Sri 
Lanka. 

In Singapore, a stale banquet was held 
for Herzog on his first evening. His counter- 
part, president Wee Kim Wee, said he 
hoped economic ties would Improve. At 
present less than 0.2 per cent of Singa- 
pore's total trade Is with Israel. Wee 
recalled that Israel was one of few coun- 
tries that had offered to help build the island 
republic’s defence forces following indepen- 
dence in 1985. while other friends had been 
unable to help. 

But Wee had some advice for Herzog and 
Israel: Give up land occupied since the June 
1967 war, recognize the right of Pales- 
tinians to a homeland, and return Jerusalem 
to its former status. 

He also had advice on getting on with 
neighbours. Referring to Singapore's 20 
years of peace and co-operation with Its 
Aaean partners, he said, "This has been 
possible because of our overriding common 
Interests and our adherence to principles of 
mutual respect, friendly co-operation and 
non-interference In each other's Internal af- 
fairs. 


The notion of mutual respect was An;-, 
used by Singapore's neighbours cXj 
Herzog visit w Bt5 

— When Indonesia delivered j| B 
protest, Singapore's charge daffai™! 
Jakarta was told, "The Indonesian kL 
ment considers Singapore as apparent 
having sufficient senstivity towards a IZ 
ber of Asenn countries vis-a-vis Israel’- 

— When Brunei protested. Singapore's 

commissioner in the capital Bandar Sari £ 
gawan was told, "Singapore ahoui] 
have taken into consideration thesensM 
of Islamic countries in this region, esjW- 
those who are Asean members. ' '' 

— When Malaysia fold Singapore's to 
commissioner in Kuala Lumpur of Its ism 
over the "provocative” action, there n 
reference to the right of Singapore fonvja 
whoever it wished. 

But it was not an absolute right, said De- 
puty Foreign Minister Abdul Kadlr 
Fadzlr, "because our ties are so dose H 
difficult to find a Singaporean or Malays 
who has no family or other ties with each 
other.” Aside from families, another basic 
link between the two countries cowers 
water — Singapore relies on Malaysia lw 
most of its supply and has an agreement to 
tap up to 1.29 billion litres a day from ih» 
bordering state of Johor. 

Shortly after Herzog's visit, the Johor Sl- 
ate Assembly called for a review ol tfe 
agreement under which Malaysia exports 
water to Singapore at three Malaysm 
cents (1.2 US cents) per 4,600 litres and 
reimports It at 25 cents (9.6 US cents) per 
4,500 litres after treatment. When a ks 
treatment plant in Johor becomes fully op- 
erational. reimports of water ara likely lots 
cut. The plant ha9 a capacity of 248 nWTon 
litres a day, 67 million litres abort of Johcrs 
daily needs. 

Feelings In the state assembly 8««fl 
ran high. Demands were made to sever d- 
plomalic ties with Singapore and persuade 
Indonesia and Brunei to do the sanw to 
persuade Islamic countries to cease tra®l 
with Singapore; and for the country s e*pu- 
sion from Asean. The calls were rejwtM 
four days Inter at a rally In Ihe swttw 
Malaysian town of Johor Baru. A note «• 
mending action against Singapore wpijj 
to Malaysian Prime Minister Dr MaW* 
Mohamad, 

One protest leader said Mdaytffr 
should not be soft. "Indonesia, with a il- 
lation of more than 100 million, wouW taw 
low mlnutos to finish off Singapore. 

Alarmed by the protests, t h0U ^ wJ L 
Singaporeans decided to stay . 
Malaysia. Road traffic to 
halved, and 25 per cent 
cancelled. The next day. 
the Johor branch of the Peop 1 ®* 
Committee, a group representing ojwt 
zatlons Including government ana 
tion parties, to stop its protests. 
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Pilgrimage 

.'isriSi’assssi-s 

< JJes of yellowish and dusty paperwork. 

: °£e procrastination i^ the year is 
Zj to end and I ponder. I can t believe 
Sv 12 months have passed since I bade 
iell to 1985- 1« was then that I promised 
“in to become a tidier person and invito 
oMiness into my life. It was then too that I 
S a deep breath and dipped into out- 
Ued correspondence, unanswered mail, 
“solved cases and other types of pap- 
erwork. 

It was also at that precise juncture of that 
rig year that I threw away the shackles 
l Ajjaridomlo Ihe office and made an oath 
! Itl j[ my professional career would be spent 
n the laps of life itself, to be catapul ted 
into the warm bosom of action and to join 
Ibat ardent ritual: the journalistic search for 
a good story and objective coverage. 

I What have 1 done in 1986? I have not 
‘ broken the yoke of officehood. nor did I em- 
tocelhe lively form of life. I have accepted 
lobe on the spectator's stand and keep 
myself content with the role of a coach 
fjding the novice into the task becoming a 
rgtt ter. 

8ut have 1 become a wiser person? I think 
rot I know that i am awakened from the 
j*$!a of a lifetime spent in monotonous of- 
ittwork, only when the year sheds its last 
«kin and prepares to join bygone years 
toilhumously. The call of life, that mysteri- 
es appeal, aroused by instinct, awakens 
neandl find myself one year older, with tri- 
.'3l achievements to remind me of it, and 
iots ol undone paperwork which refuses to 
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By Osama El-Sherif 
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vanish or disappear Into oblivion like the last 
day of the year. 

And yel one feels that nostalgic sense of 
reverence for the departing year. You have 
been a year of modest accomplishments, 
but also a good one, I think. My sanity is still 
I by my side while I see my ioved ones 
iaround me. There have been moments or 
even longer periods of grief, but also those 
of joy and happiness. A sombre and 
nauseating feeling overcomes you as you 
observe the sun disc of that last day of the 
year disappear and a sense of expectation 
overwhelms you as you await that last min- 
ute when a new year is ushered in. 

As many of us will be celebrating — in 
artificial manner — the demise of '86 and 
the birth of '87, others will be enjoying 
moments of solitude and remembrance, for 
a life which is worth living or, for the unfor- 
tunate, one that is fraught with challenges 
and difficulties. There will be those who 
shell pray for peace and forgiveness, others 
whose ecslacy and intoxication prevents 
them from making a sincere wish. And there 
will be those who even the new year forgets 
their existence. 

I for one wilt make use of the opportunity 
of my soberness and attempt to contemp- 
late. The joy I seek will come in being with 
the family I love, from unity and from shar- 


ing these special moments together. But 
there will be other moments, which elapsing 
time will not steal from me. I will have time 
for spiritual congregation with myself. I will 
look into it and try to see the person that I 
am. I will peer through my spirit into the 
body which contains me, and hope to see 
the faults which God has installed to test 
me. If I am fortunate, I will be able to spot 
them and do my best to avoid falling prey to 
their misgivings. 

And it is here that our fascination with a 
new year is evolved. It is that sense of do- 
ing away with old deeds and being offered a 
new lease on life, where one can start fresh 
with hopes pinned onto the future and re- 
grets (or acts done in the past, it is a tradi- 
tional pilgrimage, one that expunges our 
sins and hopefully sends us back to the 
world we live in with that precious belief of 
being forgiven. 

I will take a number of plunges into the 
piles of dusty paperwork that awaits me. 
And befoie I can face a new year and take 
upon myself fresh oaths. I have to do away 
with my sins. In the professional sense, for 
the departing year. That means houis of 
hard work and nostalgia, but also rare 
moments of seeing in these bits of papers 
here and there fragments of my own life as 
they occurred during that departing year. 


Inside the Great Leader’s secret world 


By Jasper Becker 

Compass News Features 


i WONG YANG, North Korea — It's known 
cs one ol the most secretive countries in 
to world, and the first signs become ap- 
: mn\ within minutes of arrival in the enpi- 
Pyongyang's streets are wide and spot- 
lessly clean, but people don't cross them. 

they descend into numerous under- 
pound passageways, even when roads are 
>• dually devoid of traffic. 

Long lines of people wait silently for 
Nobody steps out of the queue, and 
«oody rushes or shoves when the bus ar- 

. MS. 

inside Number One Department Store ore 
f«'9 floors of well-displayed consumer 
iWds. Twenty people press against one of 
to counters, gazing Bt a wide selection of 
shoes. After 10 minutes, however, 
has bought or even examined any 
and the sale clerk continues to po- 
Witer brand-new electronic cosh register, 
“p the same floor, a line has formed for 
"Cks. and people are buying them. Cosh 
iwn customers Is kept In a cardboard box 
we the electronic Japanese till remains 
switched off. • . 

m!!! l? Vi l been br ought here by our tour 
refill, h 0 ® 80 1 soem to know the store’s 
K°P®nlng hours, however, and every 
lat0r ,n Ibe week It Is closed. 

? 0 corner 13 0 grocery shop. It 
! a , rran fied basketB of plastic 

i Ues ' but there are no customers In- 

iA, r0sld0n ‘ 3 bare say virtually every 
5 tua GrS y / n K orth - Korea is rationed, but 
k DmsBnfr li ® der '. President Kim ll-Sung, 

' swrT * , 8 ^°P>® With gifts of clothing 
JSL ra - Shops that do actually 
dem0 hd ration tickets and 
UfoT, r ff^l er what has been issued to 
:ar othfir Sov !, et ' technician, working In 
linn by dhance in Pyongy- 

tflduQh tn ? V i?x r L ® an workers: never get 
: ^KihA Q m ® a , T though .the harder they 
■Maiw ^ Qre , °od Qoupons they get." 
f Iiceft; 0 pj2® 'Wpresslye and original edl- 
) tation', J HJTOW appear on closer, Inr 
i -fc.set a? fi? bfopB froSi ari elaborate mo- 
orISi?r c ^ d ®, Compile bigger than the 
Mi funeral music piped 




y 
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i mnerai music pipou 

0 1 the Revolutionary 
% ^ fed ^^tery .suggest that an.imafllha- 
[vfark; , plywood : ,e|)lc 8 has been at 

bseh the. winter weather, 
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Kim II Sung 

steps to pay their respects to the 110 
bronze busts of the martyrs who fell creat- 
ing North Korea — some as recently aa 
1982. The nearby zoo and Taesong plea- 
sure ground was equally ^rted. Pyongy- 
ang's 10 Iheaters were closed, yet more are 
being built In another city. 

The Manyongdae funfair close to Great 
Leader Kim’s birthplace also was closed, 
though the guidebook says It receives an 
average 100,000 visitors a day. The gon- 
dola lift cableway, monorail car > 
jet coaster and even Arabian Nights flying 

saucer all were, still. 

■ No expense Is spared by Kim on such 
gifts to the people, largely thanks, ^ seem^ 
to guidance from his son. ^ 

jopg -II. The wide open spaces of Pyongy 

bl?Tf« J 'roof y Is Jj- 

while we are there. 

mmM 

wwmm 

long since gonein the waK0 e ^^ d -. - in a 



clearly a modern copy. There is no label to 
explain what the manuscript is — but there 
Is a plaque announcing it a gift from the 
Great Leader. 

Everything is a gift from the Great 
Leader. 

His portrait hongs in nearly every room, 
office and hospital ward. Murals — if not 
statues and busts — of Kim grace the en- 
trance to every building. Citizens bowed to 
his image before and after casting their 
votes during the November elections of the 
Supreme People's Assembly. There was a 
100 per cent turnout and vote in favour of 
Kim's Workers' Party, the only one in the 
country. A similar turnout and vole at a 
previous election earned North Korea a 
place in the GUINNESS BOOK OF WORLD 
RECORDS. 

At the Ninth of June Senior Middle Girls' 
School, pupil Jo Yong-Hi declared she could 
live without her parents but not without the 
love of the two Kims. One of the children s 
school songs includes the line. It is a very 
nice school uniform which is sent by me 
president.” 

The journalists' visit came soon after re- 
ports from South Korea that the present 
apparently had died In a coup attempt. They 
were proved unfounded when Kim appeared 
within 24 hours to greet Mongolian Pre- 
sident Jambyn Batmonh at Pyongyang Air- 
pfort. 

Worship of Kim is nothing new, and now 
is being passed on to his son and appointed 
heir The Dear Leader has taken personal 
responsibility for construction of aW recent 
monuments and edifices such as the 135 m 
Tower of Ihe Juche Idea, built to comme- 
morate Kim senior's 70ih birthday Juche Is 
the philosophy of self-reliance devised by 
president Kim. 

Kim junior also supervised c ° n3 ; r0C ^. ° f 
the V09t Mansudae assembly halt, in which 
20 000 delegates can face a gigantic statue 
of the president. The hall's spiral peases, 
30-foot chandeliers and carpets of ^ore- 
scent green and yellow are said to reflect 
Kim junior's tastes. His Inspiration also may 
be” responsible tor a painting now seen 
everywhere around the country, it d 0 P |Ct3 
father and son atop the Holy Maektu- where 
one was born and the other led the antl- 
Japanese resistance of the 1?40s. Their 
figures are set against a dayoto orange and 
.purple sunset — Compass. News ffea- 
. turoa- . . ' 

jasper Becker, a freelance <60rrNpon- 
fln" baaed in BeMng f visited Norlh 
Korea with the first party of Western 
journalists allowed In for many yeare.- 


Ghana — 
stamping out 
corruption 


GHANA'S DYNAMIC and no-nonsonse 
leader Flight Lieutenant Jerry John 
Rawlfng has decided to expand his 
anti-corruption campaign. This time, 

It Involves public audit and education 
service officials. 

Spearheaded by the Harvard- 
educated Coordinator of tho Investiga- 
tions Office, Mr Kwabena Ahwol, the 
net has so lar caught about 2,000 
officials. To lend an air of gravity and 
emphasis to the government's exorc-fl 
ise, Mr Ahwol stated, "tho audit ser-H 
vice Is to be over-hauled end restruc- 
tured to chock tho spate of financial 
malpractices and maladministration 
that have engulfed public institutions 
throught the country." 

When he seized power In 1981, 
from the civilian administration of the 
third republic, the Chairman of the 
Peoples National Defence Council 
(PNDC) waged a tough oxerclse 
against corrupt politicians and bu- 
sinessmen. The move didn't go down 
well many people, who considered 
corruption as a necessary evil. 
Moreover, most people have been 
witnesses of such drives launched by 
former regimes. It usually started 
amidst much fanlare and publicity, 
only to become a nine-day's wonder. 
Those who have been found culpable 
In the exercise are surely going to 
face wrath of the law. They are to 
lose their jobs and public co-operatlo- 
n Is being sought In locating their 
properties. Surely this punishment is 
draconican. But one cannot blame the 
government. Unorthodox behaviour 
certainly demands unorthodox repri- 
sal. 

As a colonial legacy, Ghana's edu- 
cational system — especially the sec- 
ond cycle — still conforms to a typi- 
cal British public school pattern. In 
other words, one could observe a sec- 
ondary school with over 600 or more 
students all housed on the campus. 
The result Is the complex nature of 
administration which has enabled ac- 
counting officers and unscrupulous 
principals to indulge In maladminis- 
tration. Also, an essential aspect of 
modern education — Parent-Teacher 
Associations (PTA's) — which could 
serve as a watchdog over education 
problems has been woefully ne- 
glected in the past. 

But In undertaking such a sweeping 
move, the regime should not aim only 
at finding fault, but also st educating 
the public on how bribery effects the 
performance of an administration. A 


most people in the country, as a ro- 


upon the governments as a separate 
entity. The British administration offi- 
cials did not encourage Integration 
with the indigenous people during the 
Imperialist era. No wonder this type 
of colonial mentality stilt exists. 

Jerry Rawllnga .deserves congratu- 
lations for bringing to public notice 
the corruption worms which have 
been gnawing at the Ghanaian so- 
ciety for many years. But the regime 
has to be cautious. Whiles It Is In- 
volved with such a crusade, It has to 
be sure that Its own officials. are put 
under scrutiny to make, fture that they 
are 'pure anq clean.'. • *'■ 
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Arab summit — 
action 


common 
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East Press Review 


Zakl — Ad-DuBtour 


AL-KHALHEJ AL-YOM, a Qatari newspaper, 
demands the convening of an Arab summit 
conference as earl/ as possible, saying that 
inter-Arab differences are merely an Illusion 
that must be removed. It adds that the myth 
that these differences are too deep to be 
overcome can be easily shattered. 

Arab disputes are imaginary differences 
and baseless: and If they were not, then 
why have bilateral summits between Arab 
leaders who were in dispute succeeded?' 
notes the paper. 

AI-Ra’I Al-Aam newspaper of Kuwait ur- 
ges Arab states to reach understanding 
suitable lor laying Ihe ground for a common 
Arab action compatible with Ihe magnanlm- 
ily of the dangers surrounding the Arab wrv 
nation. It notes thal the Arab arona at 
present is open and prepared for any action j n a 
that might rnslore the strength and elfoc- gurp 
tivonvss of the Arab world. wns 

it warns that the plots being hatched Ren 
against tliri Arab, by certain powers are not last 
aimed at one nation but against the entire [ s 
Arab homeland. ro i e 

Lebanon’s camps war SJ, 

Al Ittlhad newspaper of Abu Dhobi writes ^ 
that ending Lebanon's camps war which 
has been described by the Lebanese pre- Al 

mier as suicidal is now a pan-Arab demand the 
as those who are being killed in this war are rave 
Arabs who share a common destiny. It 9ays itecl 
in this war. there will be no victorious side &b t 
or a vanquished one and Bven if one party the 
achieves a military truimph. he will never- thal 
thefess be condemned on a pan -Arab level '° S£ 
and will be viewed a loser politically. Mb' 

“It is time for the combatants to sit nt the l r 
negotiations table and discuss their rela- thal 
tionship and rebuild bridges of confidence 
so that all of them could devote their energy ma ' 
to the vital issue of liberal ion", th.e paper ne;l 
asserts. 0 Q U 

AI-KhaleeJ-AI-Yom writes that putting an ^ 
end to the camps war requires special prac- 
tical measures and not merely ordinary A 
steps, adding that the tragic conditions of rapi 
Palestinians In Lebanon would not be re- whS 
solved by statements of condemnations or tus. 
emotional appeals. mai 

The paper proposes the setting up of a . |. a ° 
special Arab League force ready for quick b ac 
action to save those Palestinians threaten- refl 
ed by ruthless bombardment with the view „ 
of stopping the aggression against them. 

rap 

It goes on to say that if the siege of the 8te 
refugee campB in Lebanon is an agonizing ^ 
tragedy, the failure of the Arab foreign min- wr t 
isters meeting to deal effectively with the 
camps war Is in itself a calamity. The Mo- f 
roccan newspaper Al-Alam, says Ihe Arab eln 
states must move quickly and take decisive cor 
action to stop the massacre of Palestinians 
In their refugee camps. It also calls for an h- 
end to Israel s repressive measures against 
Palestinians in the occupied territory, ad- 
ding that the common objective of Amal - 
, movement and Israel Is the liquidation of |5 
Palestinians In Lebanon and extinguishing ■ 
the spirit of resistance inside Ihe occupied Q 
area, g 

The Qatari English-langauge newspaper f 
The Gulf Times writes that the issue ol 
ending the savage camps war is a responsi- 
bility of all Arab countries, adding' that it Is 
.'extremely regrettable that Ihe wqr has , 

. dhlered'Its 10th week! without any glimmer J 
, qf hope lowards a collective Arab- measure .. 

• to Stop it. 

It adds' that there is no doubt that (he aim 
■ of this war Is to disarm Palestinians and 
threaten their vgry existence -and waste (he 
;'pptpritia!$ of Ihelr . struggle against- th6 
SoniaL enemy. 1 ;• ; . ; ■' : .• *. J 

/ ' can the Pala&tlnians in' Ubanon : 

ON# UP their .wdapops when the massacres f 
: cdmmittefd against, them following, the Israeli-: 
fnyaBlohe' of 1982 still haunt their memories -1 , 
aha poace isfshH ed remote 'frbm Lebanon?" • ; •* 

•' 0'S -'arttl'i >'cleWs 
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Washington: Reagan was under the effect of sedatives 
when he approved of arms shipment to Iran. 


in a meaningless conflict. It says the biggest 
surprise with regard to the arms shipments 
wns for those who thought well of President 
Reagan and his ability to act fruitfully in the 
Inst two years of his second term. 

Israel, the paper remarks, has played its 
role in this dirty game because it is Ihe 
parly which benefits most from the conti- 
nuation of the war since it is one of the im- 
portant factors which keeps the Zionist st- 
ate safe and superior. 

Al-Bayan newspaper of Dubai writes that 
the ongoing investigations in the arms deals 
reveal day after day the ugly face of the Un- 
ited States with regard to the Gulf conflict 
bb the White House is clearly keen to keep 
the devastating war going. It also remarks 
that the Aemrican policy has resulted In the 
loss of US credibility, not only in Arab and 
Muslim countries, but al 60 among US allies. 

In Baghdad. Al-Twara newspaper asserts 
that the US arms deliveries the Iran will not 
affect the balance of power which has been 
maintained In favour of Iraq. It affirms that 
neither the US arms nor Ihe Zionist military 
equipment will protect the Iranian regime 
from the inevitable defeat at the hand of the 
Iraqi armed forces. 

Ad-Dustour newspaper lashes out at a 
reported planned US-lsraell meeting during 
which Israel could be granted a NATO sta- 
tus. It sayB ihe timing of the meeting has 
many Implications, foremost of which is that 
it come at a time when Israel is stepping up 
its state terrorism and continues to turn Its 
back to all efforts to reach just peace In the 
region. 

"The US plans to increase support to Is- 
rael is expected to encourage the latter to 
step up its repressive measures against the 
Arab population In the occupied territory," 
writes Ad-Dustour. 

Al-Rs'l newspaper describes King Huss- 
ein's visits to Kuwait and Saudi Arabia as a 
continuation of Jordan's efforts to establish 


closer co-ordination with Arab leaders II 
9ays that with recent developments in the 
Iran-lraq war and in the occupied Arab terri- 
tories. King Hussein's visits gained addi- 
tional importance stemming from the fact 
thal Jordan is convinced that a unified Arab 
position is the only practical response to 
hostile attacks on the Arabs. 


Israeli Press 


Al Hamlshmar writes: A few days ago, 
Israeli papers published a number of Inter- 
views and statements made by some Arab 
prisoners after being released from 'Ansar 
II' prison in Gaza Strip. The prisoners de- 
scribed the wild forms of torture they 
received at the hands of the Israeli prison 
authorities. 

One of the prisoners said "The soldiers 
ordered us to sit on the ground and then 
started beating us with belly clubs end the 
butts of their rifles while saying: This is for 
Begin: this Is for Shamir; this is for the Pro- 
phet Mohammed. At two o' clock in the 
morning, the soldiers woke us and ordered 
us to keep saying: lam a donkey. I am a pig. 
• I like Israel and I don't like the PLO." 


This statement, the paper comments, is 
2 9 . 8 ? e f ° f [hose the freed prisoners 
riS? tho he ^ ae j? fesa ' 11 entlre 'y proves 
find ninnJi 8 8Ol< ? ,0r£ \ G0rr Y out Immoral 

fhR w2t n Ct t * he Arab citizens In 

the West Bank and Gaza strip. The paper 

88 ^ f 1 Bkin ° : W,M the Israeli minister 

° ,«?' 22 * l ? lervene *° 3 *°P those nefurl- 

Arshfi nirtor 1^S. 0QU « pracllceQ which tho 
n. occupation constantly receive 

at the hands of Israeli soldiers? 

Haaretz writes: A recent opinion poll con- 
ducted by the Foori Research Institute end 
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published by Israeli newspapers 
thal 19 per cent of the Israeli 
tween 19 and 25 years old wan & 
from Isiael to establish a new Ilfs J? 
ter future elsewhere. Accord^S 
the paper points out, the main 
that desire is attributed to the da & 
economy and the high cost of living ^ 

Few days ago, the minister of | jWA 
tabled a fresh plan in the hope t JS 
shore up the country's sinking * ll' 
Yet. we believe that his plan {SSi 
worst economic plans ever presenK? 
raeL For wo are sure that it will aiS 
fail to improve the critical economic 25 
pheie. rather, it will worsen the si 
and lead lo more straits. w 

The- paper adds: In case Ihe ministe, 
new plan is embraced and applied moret 
raelis will decide to emigrate 
abandon the country. They will r J 
to this bitter alternative In order to 
from the stiffling and difficult economy 
litical. and social life in Israel. We how* 
government will review this plan beforah 
too late to do so. concludes the paper. 

I Hadashot writes: The new econornfcfy 
which has been presented by Financed 
ister Moshe Nasim doesn't enjoy a v.-idep:- 
puiarity in the government. II was appo-.t: 
by the Likud ministers and opposed by 
Labour Parly. After studying theplancK 
fully. Ihe paper comments, one can teifr/ 
it will increase the financial burdens a!? c 
workers and poor classes. The plan su;- 
gests the increase In taxes levied on U 
people including travel fees, besides 
raising the prices of goods. We warn Mr 
case this plan is adopted, the Israel ccc- 
nomy is likely to sustain a terrible (teas’* 

We join our voices to those in Ihelsbw 
Party and announce our total opposition!: 
the new plan which is regretfully bacWtj 
the Likuds. We also call on the o/feTi: 
come out with a comprehensive and 
designed plan which can practically topr*! 
the workers’ financial situation, end as 
the Increasing inflation and unemptoymtri 

Al Quds Arabic paper writes: Israeli tff> 
slon makers are nowadays becoming irurt 
more enthusiastic in speaking abwi 
means to boost the peace march In their 
gion. Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir. («■ 
Ign Minister Shimon Perea, and 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin have made 
statements about peace, and the cw 
denominator of their statements loaiwj 
the establishment of peace according Is- 
raeli conditions and ambitions. 

Statements from the three 

• actually contain any new ’ * JJE 
i change In Israel’s attitudes. The dja 

i gotlatlons between Israel end tgyjXj' 

I started In 1977 have nol 
i cal fruits because the former Egyp 

sidonl said that Egypt IsnoHn ap«^ 
talk on behalf of tho Palestmlons. ^ 
sident Mubarak has also emph^w 
tho PLO. should participate nanyg, 
talks. Jordan also stresses the 
will not engage In bilateral ne# 5 
Israel and insists on h 1 o din ? l ^ r | IJI j aa |pr- 
; poaco cool or once which ^ 

* 1 1 o 8 Involved in the conflict 

PLO. v 

Maarlve writes: the secret ^ reat ^ 
Iran Is still creating a 
especially In the United Slat 

can administration ls u 
scandal and although Israel has 
it is very surprising that every 
quiet and normal In the coun ry. 

. To tell the plain truth. 
cated the Americans in that effaji r 
behind all the American armsw 
sent to the Iranians. However, sorr« ^ 
In Israel claim thal It did that foi . 
of its American friends. ^ ranW y’ 
comments, the nasty and pecuM p 
which Israel has carried out an^ ^ 
rylnQ were made only to serve it . 
eats.- ..... • 



Finance, business <6 economy 


roduce exports enjoy upsurge .sa, 


[■ By Pam Dougherty 

Special to The Star 

utiifAN — Citrus fruits and vege- 
Klfom Jordan and the Occu- 
bed Territories are now find ng 
fer way to European tables 
^ ng private and public sector 
efforts. 

hike past fortnight the Agricul- 
tual Marketing and Processing Co 
fiupco) has sent Its first con- 
MunerU of vegetables to the Un- 
Sd Kingdom while Alkhafrat of 
Jordan Alfa Beta Enterprises have 
Affliched their first shipment of 
Qaza citrus fruit on Its way to Eu- 
rope 

Ur feed Fansk, the director of 
iWBela totd The Star that this is 
itofrsl company to have ex- 
uded Gaza citrus via Aqaba and 
' m hopes that thlB first shipment 
:«tbe followed by seven more be- 
foiethe end of June 1987. All the 
fnjt Is going to the Western Eu- 
; mpean market. 

Ur Fanek says the Gaza fruit Is 
. excellent quality and should be 
; re] received by European con- 
sumers. Shipping the fruit, how- 
_ Mr. Is not easy. It must first be 
luted from Gaza across the Jor- 
dan River and on to Amman. There 
: 4 is transferred to new trucks for 
iTittporl to Aqaba. This adds to 
dealready high C09ts Incurred by 
;• Wesl Bank and Gaza truckers 
• Jo have to pay JD 80 per truck 
| .i taaefl fees. Including JD 30 at 
te bridge crossing. 

. The development of new Eu- 
:.ripean markets could mean a 
vied chance for economic im- 
plements In the Gaza region 
ttae citrus ouput has declined 
hi about a third over the past 
owra following a decline In mar- 
tets. Since 1967, the Israelis have 
r « issued permits for any exports 
■- b Western Europe and, although 
temiils are still allowed for Eas- 
ifn Europe, trade Is mainly In ex- 
fjr'fle (or products which the 
Grrans are unable lo market. New 
import markets will provide Income 


not only for growers but also for 
the Gaza packing and waxing 
plants. 

Mr Fanek says a major problem 
Is to keep prices competitive 
against produce from other Medit- 
erranean areas and from America. 
He says costs have been cut to a 
minimum but he believes that 
some government help, particu- 
larly in the area of Aqaba port and 
Suez canal fees, will be necessary 
if companies are to be able to sus- 
tain their business. 

Mr Fanek Is also keen to export 
Jordanian citrus fruit and will send 
a mixed shipment of Jordan Valley 
and Gazan fruit In January to test 
the market. He says any fruit ex- 
ports must be of the highest qual- 
ity to meet competition, particu- 
larly from Florida fruit which Is at- 
tractive to look at, though, he says 
cannot compare with the Gaza 
fruit for flavour. The citrus now 
coming in from Gaza for export is 
checkeds and about 25 per cent Is 
rejected and sold on the local mar- 
ket for juice. 

AMPCO has begun Its sales to 
Europe following a trip by the 
company's managing director Gazi 
Abu Hassan to both Europe and 
the Gulf to study the long term 
possibilities for Jordan’s exports. 

Traditional exports to the Gulf 
such as tomatoes and cucumbers, 
have been suffering from competi- 
tion from cheaper producers and 
from the growing self-sufficiency 
of the area itself. Mr Abu Hassan 
says that AMPCO will continue to 
provide the traditional items over 
the next few years but will also 
begin contracting with farmers to 
grow vegetables not available In 
the Gulf and which Gulf producers 
are not likely to grow themsisves. 
These Include seedless grapes, 
red and yellow sweet peppers, 
zucclni, large cucumbers, french 
beans, melons and seedless tran- 
gerlnes and grapefruit. 

These Items should also be able 
to find a good market In Europe 
and Jordan is also able to take ad- 
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The US administration. 
this, shameful deal trirough he ^ 
couragement of Israel wm 
the deal will help to free eJ tw 
tages in Lebanon. However. ^ 
tages are yet to be l^reed. ana 
. the Israeli mosses will eventual^ ^ 
the honour of k nowin g w M .* 
' realize what sort of | lcy , 
run the country’s foreign P 

Kol Hfter Writes: Som^ 'srgJ^ 
Who served In Hebron p N 
toundlng testlfnonies abput w, 0 ^ ^ 
end, settlers' practices 

the Arab citizens there.,- 


mm&c, ■■ 
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|\/ II IJSI J I ( j M With contracts already been 
Jr ^ ^ ^ signed with Kuwait and the UAE 

and others expected soon with 
vantage of EEC regulations which Saudi Arabia, Oman and Bahrain, 
allow it to export fresh produce to AMPCO should boost its exports 
Europe duty free between the in the 1986-87 season by fifty per 
months of December and May. cent over last season's total of 

Mr Abu Hassan says that Jor- - hhsSi la^nMiHnnfrhnt 
dan's exports to Europe have suf- 


fered in the pa9t from problems of 
unreliable quality and poor packing 
and presentation but AMPCO is 
now packing to EEC standards 
and a 50 per cent reduction In air 
freight charges for fresh produce 
exports is helping to make their 
prices more competitive. 

Contracts have already been 
signed with the UK and West Ger- 
many and AMPCO is negotiating 
with French and Polish interests to 
take Jordanian fruit and vegeta- 
bles in exchange for their apples. 


could go up to 100,000 tonnes the 
following season. 

AMPCO, which is a wholly gov- 
ernment owned company, is cur- 
rently responsible for around fif- 
teen per cent of Jordan’s fruit and 


vegetable exports and also has a 
monopoly on the Import of certain 
items Including potatoes, garlic, 
onions and apples. The company 
is also expanding its activities in 
.food processing. It has recently 
awarded a contract for the esta- 
blishment of a new canning line for 
orange and tomato juice and is 
planning to set up vegetable 
freezing plant and a number of 
grading and sorting plants in the 
Jordan Valley and the highland re- 
gion. It will also build a cold stor- 
age centre with a capacity of 
15,000 tonnes. 
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Saudi firm ready to export 

TOKYO, OPECNA — The Saudi Arabian Ibn Hayyan Company will 
begin exporting polyvinyl chloride (PVC) to Japan early next year, 
according to the daily Nihon Keiza newspaper. 

Describing the Saudi PVC plant, located in the Jubail Industrial 
Zona, as among the most modern in the world, the paper said that 
the product, which was highly competitive in quality and price, 
woutd have 'n great Impact' on the Japanese market. 

The plant, which has an annual output of 300,000 tonnes, was 
sol up under join I -venture arrangements between the Saudi Ara- 
bian Basic Industries Corporation (SABIC) and the Lucky Group of 
South Korea. 

Traders here said that nl least 20,000 tonnes of Saudi-made 
PVC would be exported to Japan as ilu price was lower than that 
of the locally-manufactured commodity. 


Iran calls for industrialization 

VIENNA, OPECNA — • Iron I us today called for the industrialization 
of developing countries in accord unco with their needs and re- 
ilinrciiKints 

Ahtnnd Malayan of liuu jnid Mil country was ‘concerned' at the 
continuing clolorior.it ion in thu m I -jr national economic, climate witli 
di; adverse; **f fuels on tin* indium Mention offwls of developing 
count nos. 

He said it v,'«s disc our. •Kin in that the Lima target ol 25 pen cent 
cl vfot Id indu'.'.tii.ii output iy<ining from developing countries by the 
year L’OuO was now unlikely to l»e mot. flip targets set by UNIDO 
IV and the Now Delhi pkui ot action wore equally beyond reach. 

Malay or i said UNIDO'S fundamental task wu$ the promotion of 
technical co-opuiiition botv/eon Industrialized and developing 
countries. I te also urgod dovoloping countries to pay their ass- 
essed contributions to tho organization so that it could implement 
protjrmuniQG 


Iraq calls for efforts on Arab 
food security 

BAGHDAD. OPECNA — Iraq'f. first deputy pnmn minister, Taha 
Yassin Hnmadhrin, has called for Increased efforts to achieve 
port-Arab food security, pointing out that food has become one of 
the effective economic weapons in today's world." 

Addressing the first Arab meat industries conferenco More, 
Rnmadhan said economic development, particularly in the agricul- 
ture sector, represented the major aspect of the 'ongoing dispute 
between industrialized and developing countries.' 

While developing countries wore making intensified efforts to 
develop Indu stria! and agricultural resources in order to reduce 
food imports and achieve self-sufficiency, the Industrialized 
nations were seeking to maintain a ‘wide gap' by using their food 
surplus to attain their economic, political and military objectives, 
he told the conference. 

Delegates from eight Arab countries, and representatives of 
Arab food Industries and specialized Arab and international orga- 
nizations. are attending the meeting. 

Safe water for Malawi 


• An additional 110,000 residents of Lilongwe, Malawi's 
capital, will have safe water as the result of a project sup- 
ported by a $20 million credit from the International Deve- 


, concessional lending. The total population of the city is 
: about 169,000. 

The water supply project is a follow-on to an engineering 


project due to be completed In June 1967. That prd]ect has 
helped to formulate a long-range water supply programme 
for the capital city. The new project will expand Lilongwe e 
water supply system to meet the alrea's demands for the 
: next 10 years. . 

■’ Scheduled for completion In 1992, the project will have a 
total cost ol $30.6 million (World Bank News) 
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‘The Sultanate has free economy and encouragement is offered to entrepreneurs 

Oman’s industries: no white elephants 


By Hussein Shehadeh 

SfMK:inl to ihu St.ir 

MUSCAT — Development in 
Oman follows a pattern which dif- 
fers from (hot of the other Gulf 
States, in that it does not involve 
glamourous heavy industry 
projects, but concentrates on the 
development of small and medium- 
size Industries. 

The Omani government gives 
priority to industrialization pro- 
grammes which generate income, 
which can reduce imports and 
which make use of local minerals. 
The Development Council appears 
to have excluded the participation 
of industries which are based on 
manufactured, impoited goods. 

The industrial sector in Oman is 
at present concentrated in three 
main areas: building materials, 
food production and 'agribusi- 
ness". and in various service in- 
dustries. such as printing, 
ready-made clothing, and the rep- 
air of electrical equipment and mo- 
tor cars. Of these, the building 
(construction) sector is the larg- 
est. It includes, among other 
things, cement production of 
860,000 tonnes a year, which 
meets 3/4 of Oman's need9. 

Even though industrial produc- 
tion in Oman is quite modest, con- 
ditions are excellent for the esta- 
blishment of small and medium- 
size industries: a sound currency, 
' free capital movement, stable ex- 
change rates (the Omani Rlyal IS 
tied to the dollar), conservative fi- 
scal policy, low taxes and empha- 
sis on the private sector. 


There is tax exemption for a 
number ot years, and the govern- 
ment contributes with feasibility 
studies. The government also 
gives interest-tree loans, allots 
building sites, introduces protec- 
tive duties, exempts customs du- 
ties and it even gives dirccl subsi- 
dies. 

Industrialization programmes 
form a large part of the govern- 
ment's endeavours to make deve- 
lopments less dependent on oil 
revenues. 

Workshops are considered as 
industries in Oman, go there are in 
reality only 20-30 industrial pro- 
ducers in the country. Tho crea- 
tion of an active trade sector Is 
the prerequisite of Industrial pro- 
duction in Omen, and taking this 
into consideration one can well 
quote the government's own infor- 
mation about industrial develop- 
ments: 

"When the first five-year plan 
was initiated In 1975, there wore 
only 10 industrial firms with an in- 
vestment capital of about $2 mill- 
ion. At the end of 1983. there 
were more than 2.300 firms with a 
total capital of $70 million. In the 
same period, industry's share of 
the nation's income Increased 
from $6 million to $186 million, 
and we expect that this will In- 
crease to $230 million by the end 
of 1985." 

One of the most remarkable ini- 
tiatives on the Industrial front Is 
the establishment of the Industrial 
estate at Rusal, 26 km form the 
airport at Muscat, where 136 hec- 
tares have already been built up. 


New factories manufacture pro- 
ducts such as biscuits, concreu 
blocks, car batteries, piastres 
paints, footwear and fibreglass 

The Rusail Industrial Estate 4 
one of the most enterprising initia- 
tives of the Omani government to 
stimulate the country's indus- 
tries and diversify the economy. 

The estate, which cost 12 mi:- 
ion Riyals, is on the outskirts 
the capital and was officer, 
opened in December, 1985 to lor 
the core of Oman'9 Indus)* 1 
development. 

Tho estate is provided with s' 
infrastructural facilities. Include 
electricity, waler, telecommunica- 
tions and support services sire- 
ns banks, post offices, h cafeteria 
dinic and mosque. 

Natural gas wilt also be wa- 
ned ad to serve as an addition:! 
source of energy. Plots, flitfe-' 
empty or with factory facilities, »« 
available at nominal rents for com- 
mercial purposes to Interested en- 
trepreneurs with licenses 

Given the number of Buccew 
stories of companies who »• 
set up ut Riisafi, it comes as « 
surprise Hint the estate has a ■ 
traded international interest, uw- 
Ing tho past year, delegates 
have been shown round ffomjf 
• goslavia. Romania Thailand, _ 
wan and Jordan, along with mani. 
local groups and students. 

There are plans to wtfj* 
other such estates In other tow 
In Oman, such as Sohar •JJL* 
in order to broaden the country 
Industrial base. 
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I he Soviet bear has woken from 
a lengthy hibernation. 

Since the Politburo elected Mikhail 
Gorbachev as party leader, the Kremlin has 
been stirring with fresh energy— directed, 
primarily, at deflating the superpower arms 
race and reviving the domestic economy. 

Central to General-Secretary 
Gorbachev’s restless movement on a 
number of strategic fronts, is the matter of 
economic reform. He and his team regard 
high-technology— sophisticated data 
processing, storage and retrieval systems- 
as key to modern economic growth, and 
covet it accordingly. 

The Soviet leadership has set the 
stage for the introduction of high-technolog: 
through a series of new economic directives 
allowing joint ventures and direct dealings 
between Soviet enterprises and foreign 
businesses. These directives go into effect i 
January. 

This is where, in the Kremlin’s 

perspective, Japan and Western Europe 
come in. 

In the world according to Gorbachev 
high-tech is a must; and ending Soviet pro- 
tectionism, improving international public 
relations (the Soviet performance at the 
Iceland summit was a case study of the 
Kremlin’s newly-found efficacy in wooing 
public opinion) and opening an intimate 
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Bearing eastward 

Looking for technology, the USSR calls on Japan 


- : ial to WbrldPaper 


T OKYO, Japan— When Mikhail 
Gorbachev sets foot on Japanese 
soil early in 1987, he will be the 
first Soviet leader to do so in the 
70 years since the Bolshevik 
Mutton. His visit will be far more than 
[ j courtesy call; it will be a high stakes 
pobrgame involving issues of territory 
' aid technology. 

\ Thedynamic Soviet leader will play his 
nids to divert Japan’s high-tech focus 
from Washington to Moscow. His host, 
Japan’s Prime Minister Yasuhiro Naka- 
foe, will play his hand to secure the 
Mum from the Soviets of four isolated 
Krthem islands wrestled from his nation 
nthe close of World War II. A move that 
(ill. Nakasone feels, secure his own 
political future 

Tie upcoming visit— and the agenda— 
underscores the sudden prominence of 
Japan in Soviet foreign policy priorities. 
The Kremlin has two primary objec- 
ts in opening the long-labored relation- 
ship Economically, it hopes to secure a 
ci^iv-e transfusion of Japans abundant 
Suncial resources and superior technolo- 
to overcome the serious economic 
siifnation prevailing in the Soviet 
ftiioa 

^Politically, the Soviets want to ^improve 
Leir negotiating position vis-a-vis the 
kited StateB by striking a wedge into 
ih? close Japan-US relationship and to 
strain Japan from taking part in the 
®Jgan administration's Strategic 
Initiative ("Star Wars") program, 
hi a key speech, delivered in Vladivos- 
Jvj Jul y 28, General-Secretary Gor- 
. to Japan as "the most 

“Ijortant country" in the Asia-Pacific 
^ At Primorsky Kray, an outlying 
rf 01 Soviet Far Eastern city, Gor- 
also remarked that he looked for- 
todiacusBing the establishment of 
jnese-Soviet joint ventures. 

testimony to his seriousness, the 
j... “der added that he would be will- 

li^isSJ 1 Vl , adivoBtok > a military port 
S 2 N th e vital base of the Soviet 
even now > into "an open 

^totheEaBt." 

? tradino 68 - 8 * a ^ r> tkree m0 jor Japanese 

^ NLhTr P - iG3, i. Mi . t8ubishi ’ Mitaui 
ipjojJr 0 ^ al > submitted plans to set 

tent fJr c 8 the Soviet govern- 
nlI Bfirt ,^ r a ^ food processing as 
C lPP^uction. ' ■ 

‘^ipqw-’ ? total of 463 Japanese 
Atrial rr? a ^ l6l P a t e d in the "Japan In- 
H| in S^ Moscow-JSe” that was 
VnesAt???^ er ' waa the first 
'tee iQftv Jr 8 - , f in the Soviet capital 
^ exhlliK^ 1, ^^>000 SovietB visited 
^hon dtiring its; 10-day run. 
Njujj .^intent, industrial exhibi- 
liage Triak^^ a ^ptSvisitdOnot a mar- 
Sthiet Any immediate 

!^l6^^n j attr ? ctin » Japanese 
N'jSjSj • 'P^hd'Pn the: govern- 
cohiprbmise on the 
* issue; ;■ • • . • ■ • ' 

'the'-pw- 

% ?lRlomatio relations be- 
Indeed, the two 
country in 
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the world and the world's leading econo- 
mic power, have yet to sign a peace trea- 
ty from World War H. A joint communi- 
que on the re-establishment of Japan- 
Soviet diplomatic ties in 1966 states that 
the USSR would return two of the four 
islnnds-Habomai and Shikotan—to 
Japan upon the two nations’ conclusion 
sion of a mutual peace treaty. 

The joint statement makes no reference 
to the other two islands, Kunashiri and 
Etorofu, however. Tbkyo has steadfastly 
maintained that discussions of a "single- 
package reversion of the four islands" 
must continue through any peace treaty 
negotiations. 

Disturbed about the mutual security 
treaty signed by Japan and the United 
States in I960, the Kremlin notified 
Tbkyo that it had no intention of return- 
ing the islands-not even the first two- 
for fear that American militaiy bases 
might be located there. • 

Few Japanese officials speculate that 
the USSR is considering the return of 
Kunashiri and Etorofu even now. Unlike 
Habomai and Shikotan, that are usable 
only as fishi ng bases, the former two have 
abundant resources as well as Soviet 
military encampments and stand at the 
entrance to the Okhotsk Sea— training 
ground of the Soviet Union’s nuclear sea 

P ^,i it is quite possible, if npt likely, 
that Mikhail Gorbachev will . use the oc- 
casion of his Tbkyo visit to whisper some 
welcome words to Nakasone about re- 
turning two of the inlands npw { leaving 
the. future of the more strategic two in 


abeyance. 

It is doubtful whether the prime 
minister, if offered such a proposal, would 
be able to make a clear refusal, maintain- 
ing the attitude that Japan would not 
enter into any discussions short of a 
single package deal for all four islands. 

Though there is no love lost on the 
Soviet Union by most Japanese (a 1985 
public opinion poll by the prime 
minister’s office recorded only 8.6 percent 
having "friendly feelings" toward the 
Soviet Union, compared to 76 percent for 
the United States and China), any fresh 
progress on the territorial question would 
generate a positive, emotional response. 

It is just this that has officials at the 
Foreign Ministry worried. Characteristi- 
cally hard-line in their dealings with 
Moscow, they fear that a m^jor public- 
relations move, such as an island offering, 
by Gorbachev on the occasion of his visit 
could be accepted by the prime minister 
for a combination of political and 
economic reasons. 

At an otherwise cautious briefing on 
• Japan-Soviet relations for the foreign 
press in late October, a ranking official, 
when asked if it was "absolutely neces- 
sary that all four islands be returned 
simultaneously" answered with unchar- 
acteristic directness, "Yes." 

A scholar who advises the prime 
minister recognizes the possible dilemma. 
"It’s.true, if the Russians offer the islands 
;. without serious strings attached, there 
will be a strong pro-Soviet public reaction 
here,” said Seizaburo Sato, a professor of 
international law: at Tbkyo University.. 


“But if they try to condition the return on 
giving up participation in SDI, there will 
be no deal. Soviet recognition of our con- 
tinued close relationship with the United 
States is an absolute precondition of any 
deal." 

Others are not so sure There Are some 
business leaders pushing for improved 
relations with Moscow, an attractive 
market in the event of a real trade war 
with the United States and Western 
Europe Though burned in the mid-1970s 
on some oil and gas ventures in western 
Siberia, the businessmen are fearful of 
protectionist pressures from Western 
democracies and are seeking some kind of 
economic anchor to windward. 

Prime Minister Nakasone has his own 
political motivations. The northern ter- 
ritory question is Japan's Last piece of un- 
finished business from World War II. If 
Nakasone can manage a breakthrough, 
his name will go down a as leader com- 
parable to the two 1970s premiers, Eisoku 
Sato who achieved Okinawa's repatria- 
tion from US occupation and Kakuei 
Tanaka who re-estahlished Japan’s 
domestic ties with China. Sato won a 
Nobel peace prize for the Okinawa rever- 
sion, a fact not lost on the image-conscious 
Nakasone. 

Moreover, Nakasone’s term of office may 
rest on the outcome of the Soviet leader’s 
pending visit. Though his term as prime 
minister expired at the end of October, he 
had earlier obtained the ruling Liberal 
Democratic Rirty’s consent to his staying 
in power for another year. But there is 
strong opposition within the party to this. 

It is altogether possible that, in the 
wake of Gorbachev's Tokyo visit, 
Nakasone will plan a return trip to 
Moscow in May or June to reach an 
entente with the Soviets for "commencing 
peace treaty negotiations." Such negotia- 
tions in turn, might be a good excuse for 
Nakasone to extend his term of office yet 
another year, starting next autumn. 

The Kremlin is fully counting on 
Nakasone'B thirst for power and glory. In- 
deed, the Japanese Foreign Ministry is 
very wary of the prime minister's making 
a deal with Gorbachev without benefit of 
consultation. 

But Nakasone has already made bis 
move by sending Kazutoshi Hasegawa, a 
trusted political ally, to the Foreign 
Ministry on October 1. Next spring, 
Nakasone will appoint HaBegawa 
director-general of the European and 
Oceanic Affairs Bureau, which is in 
charge of Soviet relations, among other 
things, so as to bring the ministry under 
his control, it is Baid. . 

While Gorbachev will attempt to make 
Japan into a trump card for confronting 
the United States, Nakasone will use the 
Soviet Union to support his domestic 
political aspirations. Therein may lie the 
imbalance of the diplomatic show that 
will begin early next year. 

It is this curious equation that may 
spell the beginning of a thaw in the long- 
frozen affairs between Tbkyo and Moscow. 
And, Japan's powerful economic interests 
are suspended in the balance. 

Hajime Takar}o is editor, of Tokyo 
.Insider and a columnist for Tokyo 
Business Tbday. . Y 
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The EEC is also a good bet 
in the search for high-tech 

Soviets get closer to Europe hoping to strike a deal 
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By Silviu Brucan 

Associate Editor in Eastern Europe 

UCHAREST, Romania— Those 
jockeying for the dominant posi- 
tion in world economics must 
focus on high technology. 

In Western Europe, the 
Eureka project is encouraging joint 
research in high-technology and is forc- 
ing EEC member-countries to turn their 
organization into a common market 
large and powerful enough to check 
American and Japanese advances. 

In the Bast, the Soviet party congress 
and the subsequent congresses in 
Eastern Europe have all emphasized the 
urgency of dealing with the threat of a 
widening economic gap with the West, 
giving special importance to the Com- 
prehensive Program of Scientific and 
Technological Progress adopted by the 
1984 CMEA (Comecon) summit. For the 
next 16 to 20 years, computers, micro- 
processors, robotics and biotechnology 
will be priorities. 

Ronald Reagan's SDI project is wooing 
industrial nations with the promise of 
new breakthroughs in technology. And, 

• large groups of American and Japanese 
scientists are engaged in a fierce race for 
the development of the fifth-generation 
computer. 

The significance of these developments 
appears much greater if viewed in the 
perspective of the nuclear era: today the 
use of force has ceased to be the decisive 
factor in changing world power relations. 
Global geopolitics is being increasingly 
reshaped by economic and technological 
assets rather than by traditional mili- 
tary means. Hence, the outcome of the 
high-tech contest may well decide the 
world power balance. 

Computer technology and micropro- 
cessors are pushing industries and socie- 
ty as a whole to a higher stage oF efficien- 
cy and wealth. From 1972 to 1985 the 
average annual growth of high-tech pro- 
ducts reached 7.6 percent in the US, 14 
percent in Japan, and less than 6 percent 
in' Western Europe, tn the East, elec- 
tronics developed at about. 6 percent 
annually. ' 

- Many aspects of the high-tech race are 
not even recorded in official statistics. 
However. Thespectacular achievements 
bf thO Soviets in outer space and the! 
'hibhjy advanced 1 technology of their 
weaponry had no spill-ovefr into the 
-private sector. As a result, in the same 
j partedi the share of total exports that 

- high-tech products held in the US rose 
i '4 fidfn 2,9 perceht to 38 percent 1 and in 

- Japah ftbm 16 pewjent to : 42 percent. 
( Western Europes share remained stag: 
^Vpapt at 2b percent as it had dope for 20 

prcdudte are minimal.; • 

? ! FVbm these figures, Japaii emerges as 
,the strongesjt conteuder in the race for a 
single high-teeh, leader. Without a coat- 
. ly militaiy to sap investment capital and 
scientific and managerial telinti Japan 
•j is ’moving toward global economic 
supremacy, 1 Japan's exporta are pearly 
•! doub le thote of the Sbvi e t union ah d, if ; 


recent trends continue, before 1990 
Japan will supplant the US as the 
world's leading trading power. The intru- 
sion of Japanese high-tech products on 
the American and Western European 
markets is growing at an alarming rate. 

The United States, despite its decline 
from producing half of the world’s gross 
product in 1950 to producing less than 25 
percent of it in the 1980s, is still the 
world's most influential trading nation. 
But in recent years enormous US defense 
spending has led to mounting federal 
budget deficits, and dwindling com- 
petitiveness in its industries and on its 
farms has created a growing deficit in the 
balance of trade. Not even the drastic 
devaluation of the dollar on world ex- 
change markets could reverse these 
negative trends. 

The rapid American and Japanese ad- 
vance in high technology has produced a 
strong defensive reaction in Western and 
Eastern Europe. 

In Western Europe many are arguing 
that only a single unified market can 
stand up to American and Japanese com- 
petition. Businessmen who once quietly 
enjoyed the benefits of protected markets 
In their own countries now are lobbying 
for a common market. 

Philips, the Dutch-based multinational 
that is Europe’s biggest manufacturer of 
consumer electronics, estimates it would 
have earned an extra US$175 million (60 
percent more profit) if it had been able to 
operate in a unified market. The maze of 
safety regulations and technical norms 
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Gorbachev's elan 
zaps Reagan 


By Ariin Chaoko . 

Associate Editor for South Asia 


so different from one country to another 
complicate packing, labeling, warehous- 
ing and shipping. Each difference costs 
money and the extra cost of border for- 
malities and of various rates for national 
sales taxes amounts to $50 billion a year 
according to the West European 
parliament. 

Moreover, most new high-tech products 
require such large amounts of start-up 
capital that no single national market 
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can afford it. Whereas a decade ago it cost 
about $50 million to develop an office 
switchboard with a 20 year market life, 


advocates a free unified market 
agricultural products and Britain ii 
ready for free competition in services 
where its bankers and insurers, accoun- 
tants and consultants are very good, But 
the most typical manifestation of M . 
tional resistance to market integration 
are mail, telegram and telephone 
services. 

At a time when telephones and com- 
puters are merging into a single Ucb- 
nology, PTTs control not only telephone 
networks but the transmissions they 
carry, the rates, the technical standard] 
of equipment that can be attached loth 
network, bulletin boards and banking 
telephone. In the meantime, Japan has 
started work on a universal telephone 
system capable of carrying conversations 
and data flows simultaneously, facsimile 
transmissions and possibly television 
Such a system is the key to the informa- 
tion society according to the head ofthe 
European Community’s Commission on 
Information Technology, 

The 12 EEC member-states took afirst 
step toward economic integration tycuA j 
ing the Treaty of Rome provision requir- 
ing unanimity in decision-making Nov 
a majority of members can imposeaded- 
sion on the minority. 

As in the United States, the Soviet 
Union's gross national product is large 
ly tied to the military establishment The j 
cost has been very great, however, exact- j 


today the research and development of ing a heavy toll on living standards and 
such a product would be ten times diverting political energies from the sere 

greater and the market life would be on- ly needed modernization of the economy, 
ly 10 years. Tb recoup that investment a When Gorbachev criticizes the 
company needs sales of $10-15 billion Brezhnev era, he refers to the years wh® 

over 10 years. The EEC, with 320 million in the West a series of technological 




^tethmughs resulted in a considerable 
iion of productive forces It was 
Sely at this turning point that the 
& and all Eastern countries ex- 
ceed a sharp decline in their rates 

Lwth-from 10 P ecent 3 P ercent - 

Se logical conclusion is that the 
Salinist planning system is too rigid, 
^handed and over-centralized to 
ssimilate the scientific-technological 
elution. Maintaining that system 
[suited in stagnation. But the truly 
aitical development that seems to have 
banned the new Soviet leadership is the 
^ent ofthe so-called third industrial 
revolution involving the computerization 
ofeconomic and social activities and the 
large scale introduction of micro- 
tomes and robots in the industrial 
proas. Here the prospect of a serious 
' tKhnoIogical lag vis-a-vis Western ad- 
duces has become apparent. 

A series of special directives issued by 
the Soviet Central Committee and Polit- 
buro are urging production of automatic 
caehinery, installation of microchips, in- 
nosed output of industrial robots and 
the production of various types of com- 
pters. A decision was made to begin 
rcnputer training in high schools. Final- 
k,lbe 1984 summit of CMEA establish- 
es common program to develop scien- 
> if cooperation in view of expanding 
; research and production of computers, 

, microelectronics and robots. 

; The crux of the matter, of course, is the 
; tildated Soviet economic mechanism, 
•• ^tornly maintained since the 1930s. 

; for the time being, the meaBureB decid- 
i rfat (he Soviet party congress aim at im- 
I fwipg the functioning of the system. 

| His is not enough. A radical restructur- 
is necessary if the economy is to 
bme sufficiently flexible to adapt to 
^technological change. This goes, of 
wase, for all Eastern countries suffering 
™ the same institutional sclerosis. 
Thepoint is that while domestic condi- 
^ ®ay dictate a slow process of 
ifrnge, it seems increasingly obvious 


to downgrade the Reykjavik 
* n anticipation of a full-scale 
pnibsr Washington summit. Her 
“JN* left the US president withdrawn 
uncomfortable. I n contrast, Gor- 

w dpMit ,a8 ^ nvar * a ^ chatty, amiable 

j ft® public relations battle began at 
|i yt arrival ceremonies. Even 


. to shine-while; tbe S. 

^ an almo8t b “ 

te ^ rat round winne: 
^al Gorbachev. ■ 

ffeehi ?* ea 8 an was offi< 
P res ident, 1 
the prime mi] 

j ■ - no speech 
W-dwyeaway. - 
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Reagan nervous at the ailtar as Gorbachev woos the worid- 


relicent spinster forced to the altar by an to extract some return concesdoM^ ; 

: r r ?:^ t!c bndegroom- the 'Americans. Without them, 

Wbae't£«^ln a t 4 dyna n w}cGorbaohev . domeBtic' support seemed. threap 

’ Particularly in view of hieco^ 
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the; two^ay/- mi4*Gctb^?: : ; ecbriomicstagnation,theCh^^ 

meetings between USPteaidant 1 : • to the nuclear submarine keemewy 

Rbnald Reagan ar\d CPSU • the fandlf of charming, , the Zakharov-Daniloff affair. ; 

S^tetary^neral' - ’ : Hence, in the battle for p^« 

im in. f hio AnU ; juL : : i ? ?Wpn for Gorbachev's— .nntftidpi+.hfl negotiating chamber^ , 


bachey in this, roLd^ y/indblowni 
swept city, what t ww hlOht 'in e>j 
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Shopping for technology: a new willingness to compromise. 

that the strategic position of CMEA in respect than the situation of the USSR 
the world economy will determine a more and its partners in the high-tech contest 

rapid course in the transformation ofthe raging on world markets. It is only in 

economic mechanism. outer space and in the military com- 

Nothing looks more persuasive in this petition that the Soviet Umon is a strong 


displayed great aplomb in handling the President Reagan made his final 
world media. They were open and remarks at the Keflavik NATO airbase 
forthcoming, and refused to be drawn in- before an audience exclusively of 

to criticism of the United States. American military ^personnel. /This , was 

American briefings by presidential also televised live. Reagan saidthat the 

spokesman Larry Speakes were restrict- Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI) that 
ed to the White House preBB corps while his critics call Star Ware was crucial to 

the several thousand other journalists the defense of the Western world and 
present were allowed no closer than a that he «rouid nejrer 

closed circuit television and were denied issue. On cue, his military audience 
the opportunity to ask questions. cheered lustily. , , 

The Soviet briefings Were open affairs Between the amval and departure 
foranyone who turned up. In fact, in un- ceremonies.an^hersi^cant^ 
nrecedented contrast, Georgy Arbatov, was being played out. In the absence of 
director of the prestigious Institute for Nancy Reagan, the elegantly dreeeed 

a a in n and Pnnfldifin Affairs ofthe and coiffed Raisa Gorbachev stole the 
So^ todemyof Sciences, wandered limelight and went on a propaganda blite 

aroirnd themKhacenter, chatting amia- rfhero^.Withthem^a^edfor^ 

lighter, he only » i enBt hs visited tourist attractions, all the while 

Iceland, which had go gre . . asking a hundred questions and being 

'“■SKsss-SIS Suarisssr-^ 

sautsttasssa: 

press-conference to the world p . go ^. y 8 h e > B not coming, but there 

televised li vehe must be a reason. Maybe she is not well” 

that led to^lqavikandthep^ & Within hours a White House spokesman 

them He the , n t ™td“ fl trial ™«p^ replied thatNancy Reagan “is fine." 
American ^hta^-^dustr P American spokesman went on to 

for the failure ofthe talk 'LVtLprorident’swffe thought 

. was done more m sorrow ^ a , Qr • ^ a low key meeting, with no 

this generated much ceremonial aspect to it. He added that 

the Soviets, than for , the Americans. ^ . ■ 
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contender recognized as such by the 
whole world. But how long can the 
socialist economies survive facing a 
capitalist core that is becoming more and 
more computerized and advanced? 

In this respect, one notes that the 
American and Japanese advance in high- 
tech has produced in Moscow and other 
Eastern capitals a strong tendency 
toward joining forces with Western 
Europe For the first time, CMEA has of- 
ficially recognized the EEC, and negotia- 
tions have been initiated to establish 
forms of cooperation between the two. 

In a January article in the authorita- 
tive Soviet monthly I nternational Affairs, 
"The New Stage of the Scientific-Tfechno- 
logical Revolution and East-West Eco- 
nomic Ties,” the author draws a parallel 
between the vigorous efforts made in 
Western Europe to cope with the advance 
ofthe US and Japan and the similar ef- 
forts made in Eastern Europe. 

His conclusion is startling: "A certain 
coordination of these processes within 
the framework of all-European division 
and cooperation of labor could yield un- 
doubted advantages for the whole conti- 
nent." The Soviet author goes as far as 
suggesting the setting up of joint ven- 
tures to develop and introduce new 
technologies on an all-European scale bb 
well as an "organizational structure of 
relations between the CMEA and CEE” 
to direct cooperation through “the whole 
scienco-tech nology-production- market- 
ing cycle." 

Tbn years ago this would have been in- 
conceivable The fact is that the Soviets 
and their Eastern partners cannot recon- 
cile themselves with being actual out- 
siders in the high-tech contest on the 
world markets. This may prove decisive 
in determining both the speeding up of 
domestic change and the opening to the 
world economy, particulary Western 
Europe. 

Silviu Brucan is a former Romanian am- 
bassador to the United Nations. 



Raisa Gorbachev: a media star . 

the US first lady was looking forward to 
meeting with Mro. Gorbachev in 
December. 

But given the way things worked out in 
Iceland, Nancy Reagan will probably , 
have to wait much longer than that. Id 
the end, the upshot of Reykjavik WaB that 
the Soviets came across as much more 
serious and accomodating about arm& 
control than did the AmericaHs. 

Arun Chacko, a New Delhi-baaed jour- 
nalist, coiiered the Reykjavikmeetings for '' 
an, Indian features service. 
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On the heels of a mass-killer 


The development of two malaria vaccines 


By Sarah Brickman 

Articles Editor 

OSTON, United States— Char- 
les Louis Alphonse Lave ran, a 
French physician and 1907 
Nobel laureate, discovered a 
parasite that causes malaria in 
1880 while on duty as an army surgeon 
in Algiers. In the 106 years since his 
discovery, smallpox has been eradicated 
from the face of the Earth, the car has 
been invented, the atom has been split 
and men have walked on the moon. 

Science has made great strides. Yet 
malaria, which kills more than two 
million people— mostly children under 
five— and infects more than 250 million 
annually, is still treated today largely as 
it was in Laveran’s time. 

The recurrent high fevers, severe chills, 
liver damage, anemia and jaundice that 
characterizes the disease traditionally 
has been treated with prayerful bed rest 
and quinina Today it is treated with rest 
and anti-malarial drugs such as chioro- 
quine and primaquine, quinine-based 
drugs. 

Awordingto the World Health Organi- 
zation, about two and a half billion peo- 
ple one-half of the world’s population, 
live in areas where malaria is endemic— 
the tropical and sub-tropical regions of 
Africa, Asia, Central and South 
America. 

While malaria largely has been 
eliminated in the developed world 
through public health measures and in- 
sect control programs, in the Third World 
the disease runs rampant; mosquitos 
develop resistance to pesticides and anti- 
malarial drugs eventually lose their ef- 
fectiveness. Conventional approaches to 
a malaria vaccine have proved ineffec- 
tual to date because malaria parasites 
change their form repeatedly during 
their life cycle; immunity to one form pro- 
vides no protection against other forma 

Fbljowing Levaran's lead, the militaiy 
has been most consistently involved in 
finding a cure or prophylaxes for malar- 
ia. Raul Klein, a spokesman for the Wal- 
ter Reed Army Institute of Research 
• in Washington, DC calls the disease “a 
' . far worse scourge than any arrow, stone 
or cliih." It has, he said, up until the Viet- 
nam war, been responsible for more bat- 
tlefield casualties than the weapons of 
war and filled more sick bays and coat 
more man-hours of work than battle 
• . wounds. • i 

! ABked how tong the military has look- 
;y$d.'for a ;cure for malaria, he laughed. 

/ .'Tliwloiiig has there been a military?" he 
'.'asked. 

: In 1904 Col. William C. Gorges was 
named chief sanitary officer for the con- 
- strudtion, of the 1 Panama: Canal, a title 
that brought him worldwide attention 
/ and respect; Due laigely. to his efforts, 
yellow* fever, a mosquito-darned viral 
1 diseases disappeared and the incidence of . 
pidlana was so dramatically reduced in 
\iber region that-pol. George W. Goethals 
- aitd the tlS Army Corps of Engineers 
. were able to cpbnect the Atlantic and 
l feciflb oceans, tuaking^ his jory wfyere ths 
French had failed shortly- before ; . 

Si^le, unglaimo^ua methods were 
-‘jtwtqdqrgHs’ Bucktesk tiq jloni$d jqiopt : ; 
.'qunodth&if', breeding i^iinds l^ bann- 


ing unnecessary water containers, 
screening water barrels, covering ponds, 
cisterns and cesspools with oil slicks and 
fumigating every dwelling in Panama 
City and Col6n— methods that could be 
used to significantly lessen the incidence 
of malaria throughout the tropics. 

Walter Reed, the US Army surgeon 
sent to Cuba to investigate an outbreak 
of yellow fever sweeping the US military 
stationed there, first proved that the 
disease was transmitted by mosquitos. 
The US military research institution 
named after him in the US capital— 


The Army vaccine, which began to be 
tested in humans this summer, will be 
the first vaccine against parasitic disease 
ever devised for human use. Vaccines, 
perhaps one of the most important 
medical weapons available, have been 
used to wipe out smallpox and to make 
chicken pox, polio, measles, mumps, 
whooping cough and rubella rare. 
Technological advances, particularly in 
genetic engineering, have made the 
latest and most dramatic advance 
possible— the ability to culture the 
malaria parasite in sufficient quantity in 




A female 
Anopheles 
mosquito bites. 


Sporozoites 
circulate freely In 
the bloodstream 
for several 
minutes until they 
enter liver cells. 


Inside self- 
contained SBC8 
inside the liver 
cells, sporozoiles 
develop into 
merozoltes. 


Merozoites grow, /» ..4) \ 

breaking from I j) $ Zj 

their sac and V “, *;'*/ 

rupturing the liver "M 
cells In which they < 

developed. They * ... * j 

then enter red T ^ 

blood cells. There 

they produce more merozoltes which 
enter additional red blood cells. 


uninhabitable until swamps surround- 
ing it were drained and disease-carry- 
ing mosquitos killed-is; now the fVont 
runner in a two-way race to find the first 
vaccine to prevent malaria. 

. . As researchers at Walter Read expari- : 1 
ment with a genetically: fabricated vac- • 
cine, PmVictorand RutliNussen&veig, ’. j 
a hqsband and wife team at New York; i 
pniver^jly School of Mefioin^ dre work- 
ing witlt a synthotjc vaccine producedin. . 
coi^ctionwithHoffman-I^ : • 

The ran^ino •• «mia hi. 


After several 
weeks, merozoites 
differentiate Into 
mate or female 
gametocytes. If a 
mosquito bites a 
malaria-carrying 
host from this time 
on, it will suck in 
gametocytes— 
which form 
sporozoites In the 
mosquitos' 
salivary glands— 
starting the cycle 
over again. 
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a laboratory so that it can bast* 
The malaria parasite paanmtW 
three stages of development inside S 
human host. The life cycle begin,* 
a female Anopheles mosquito that is®, 
rying first-stage malaria parasite 
sporozoites, in her salivary gland bilsi 
human being. As she sucks out blood 
sporozoites enter the human blood- 
stream and begin to circulate. 

After a brief period (research^ 
estimate anywhere from five roinuteta 
one hour), the sporozoites reach thelhg 
where they live for a week to lOdaysml 
divide into 20-50,000 merozoites, these 
cond stage of the parasite’s life cycle Bi^ 
turing the liver cells in which te? 
developed, the merozoites return tote 
bloodstream and enter red blood cdk 

Merozoites divide and break outofte 
red blood cells every 48 hours, producing 
the fevers and chills characteristic rf 
malaria. Each merozoite in turn pro- 
duces 16 offspring that infect other rd 
blood cells. After several weeks, 
merozoites differentiate into either rail; 
or female gametocytes, the third staged 
the parasite’s development, Mosquitos 
that bite humans at this stage suck in 
gametocytes which settle in the salivary 
gland and form sporozoites, beginning 
the cycle over again. The disease, rarely 
fatal if proper medical attention is 
available, never leaves the human host; 
long periods of remission will be broken 
periodically by renewed bouts offevw 
and chills. 

Both the Army and NYU vaccine will 
attack the parasite only during te 
sporozoite stage. They also work against 
only the most lethal of four malarial 
parasites, Plasmodium falciparum- 

For the vaccines to work efTectiftJi 
each sporozoite injected into the blow 
stream must be neutralized by sub- 
bodies produced by the vaccina If **■* 
single sporozoite reaches the liver; 1 
disease will develop. The vaccine 01 ' 
also act extraordinarily quickly-'^ 
five-minute to one-hour P e ”°~, j 
sporozoites move freely in the 
stream before reaching the liver. 

Klein calls malaria “about/W 
trickiest disease you can imagwn . ■ 

Victor NusBenzweig, whose i yacen , 

yet to undergo human trials, 
quick to qualify what the NYU. 
will and will not do: “It should ^ 
terpreted as.a vaccine that will J 
malaria problem. It will only P „ 
part of the disease in some pe°P 

Neither NYU nor the Army wg 
gest a time frame 



faces of malaria: two and a half billion people live where they can be bitten; two million die when they are. 
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wig vaccine is 
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May, one of the principle researchers 
involved in the development of the Ar- 
ray's vaccine and one of fifteen in- 
dividuals who have been immunized 
with it, like Nussenzweig, is reticent to 
say how the vaccine is progressing. 

He did, however, say that the vaccine, 
like all vaccines, caused him "minor 
discomfort'* initially. Many of the 
volunteers for the test felt no discomfort 
and one had a mild allergic reaction after 
his third dose. 

In the trials, those individuals who 
rasived higher drug doses produced 
®we antibodies— as was expected. 
Chulay did, however, Buggeat that the Ar- 
®y researchers and Smith Klein and 
French, the drug company working with 
foe Arrtiy ttrthe vaccine, were somewhat 
appointed that the human volunteors 
j*® Producing lower levels of antibodies 
, had been produced in earlier ex- 
with mice and rabbits. 

... hulay noted that while the present 
rmiuunization is Btrickly stage specific" 

8 multivalent vaccine was, with the ad- 
* n biotechnology, conceivable, 
hile that biotechnology may make a 
jracle vaccine possible for millions 
Mwide, it has already provoked some 
Sift- D ? 8 ‘ ^ ene ’Bplicing critic Jeremy 
rw 1 a lawsuit against the 

Partment of Defense’s biological R&D 
Programs. Klein said that it is perfectly 
P®ople to question the 
tlwfSf^"' ^ biological research and 
Ann - ^* WBU ^ lB decided against the 
*ill gjJ 886 ^^ on the malaria vaccine 

Although no one at Walter Reed was 
Rifts* 1 ® r- ^ bow serious a threat the 
is, David Baltimore, a 
firsf D • , ! P rize winner and one of the 
ethir P“blically question the 

in tu llty “■'ecombinant-DNA research 
‘ view 8ai d during an inter- 

“RilV i P^bors of Technology Review: 
r« n j Q m 8 fbe same pot with religious 
• w bo believe certain 

be done and certain things 
. is a k! - b? dpn& In his own Way, Rifkin 
■ . fundamentalist.” 

, Wdatieally, Charles Dasey, an Ar- . 


my public affairs officer, responded that 
he wbb "familiar with that attitude 
toward Mr. Rifkin. Some scientists do not 
consider him a scientist." He also warn- 
ed that Rifkin’s lawsuit “might be inter- 
rupting something that might be saving 
lots of lives." 

Saving lots of lives remains a distant 
goal however. The Walter Reed vaccine is 
being designed by the military, for the 
military said Klein. While the Army 
welcomes the use of its research for a 
worldwide civilian vaccine, because the 
vaccine was developed with the military 
in mind, certain adjustments may need 
to be made before it is sent to the Third 
World. Klein refers, in particular, to cost 
factors and booster shots. 

Many vaccines require periodic booster 
shotB and while, on a military base, that 
is a matter of “simply blowing a whistle 
and everyone lining up and rolling up his 
sleeve," it is a difficult undertaking in 
Third World rural areas. 

While the potential market share for 
such a drug is tremendous, Sharyn Ar- 
nold, a Smith Klein spokeswoman said 
that, for now, the military and Ub 


or a cenbui 


travelers to tropical regions were the conditions— not drugs. 

primary sales target. , 

For years to come, it seems, the Third Sarah Brickman, WorldPaper s articles 
World's best hope for alleviating malaria editor, has l ived in Asia and travels th ere 

will be found in improved living frequently. 
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the word 

LATIN AMERICAN 
TELE-PEDIATRiCS 


M fAMI, Florida— Nearly 15,000 
physicians from more then 400 
cNfiM throughout the Americas “met” 
fin Miami recently to exchange pediatric 
: care information. 

. !• The need ford eating with the 
: , Children’s health issue has reached 
v* critical proportions, :acoording to 
j Richard Q. LeClair, chief of the infor- 
v'.rriatfon cfephrtmertt of.the Pan Ameri- 
./ canHeeith Organisation, “to the eaify 
;> 1 880s ,130 tnlli Ion people in Latin 
^ Amends were 'receiving either foade- 
: ^guaie or no hedftK Qare. By the year 
1-2000 that figure wll! have risen to 260 
r^tyijiiom : •' • 

^ wpar^.* 1 to added, ^ts 

.'^pStonafriilllQrt children &ie each year 
America; HaK of them die. of 


Soring program: featured 
health oare ; authorities, 
iPr.yjmasSaijc, develfopef 


Program,. {eachsd.sevbri African dotih^ 
trfeS In addition to the other 32“ cotirj- 
fries wsh'ari plahdedtdcovs^Sovva 
rushed, toaend te;lexes-.and cafi-each 
country, s InWaat. representative $id 
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, rand a half days for “ tvrrorist activities." While m 
r he W as subjected to lout;, exhausting interroga- 
S during which he was forced to stand. 

was threatened with execution. Police forced him to 
ILs and made fun ofh is genitals. They put his soil- 
Lnderwear-he had lost control nfhis howels-nver his 
l t W They insulted his religion. 

When he was examined by a leam of Danish doctors 
marking for Amnesty International ten months later, he 
ms having difficulty concentrating had became violent 
tnd ms impotent. He argued frequently with his wife 
d /ii< his children. He suffered from headaches and 
nnstkesia (a tingling sensation) in his hands: brain 

‘image was suspected. . 

In December 1973 Amnesty International appealed to 
ihe world medical community for specialists who could 
ialwith torture victims. In 1974, a team of Danish doc- 
bunder the direction of Dr. Inge Kemp Genefke was 
established but little literature was available to them 
u methods of torture and methods of treatment. 

Their original purpose was to prove that torture had 
!aken place-to corroborate the victim’s story and to 
research increasingly sophisticated, less detectable 
(onus of torture. The team— made up of doctors, dentists 
and psychiatrists— has now had the opportunity to 
aemble a comprehensive dossier on the symptoms and 
(fleets of torture, the result of years of copious research 
ml travel to countries where torture takes place. 

What emerged in the course of the investigations was 
that almost all torture victims suffer from both physical 
and mental problems and that mental rehabilitation 
us by far the greater challenge. 

According to Dr. Genefke, the brutality and degrada- 
tion of torture also produces new patterns of behavior, 
kcomprehenaibie to employers, intolerable to families 
and friends, it can cost them their jobs and their homes. 
Maria, a 28-year-old Chilean who held a government 
Muring Salvador Allend&s rule, was arrested, impris- 
'M held in isolation and tortured for about a month in 
lift after Attendees fall Despite being pregnant at the 
imtafher arrest, she was subjected to repeated sexual 
mulls. 

She received electric shocks on the back, fingers and 
togue, and in the vagina and rectum. She was forced to 
excrement while being beaten and kicked on the neck, 
tfer she was transferred to an ordinary prison she 
miscarried. 

Wien Maria was examined by doctors in 1975, her 
fffli tals remained inflamed from the electric shocks, she 
I i#red severe menstrual pain, anxiety attacks, dyspep- 
; fia, intestinal disturbances, headaches and back pains. 
| more debilitating was her psychological discom- 
She had difficulty sleeping was nervous, felt men- 
% “Soften" and was adverse to normal sexual activi- 
bder husband had problems'underslanding her and 
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their marriage ended in divorce 
In the beginning, explained Dr. Genefke, “we used or- 
dinary hospitalization. However, it soon became obvious 
that it was disadvantageous to treat victims as ordinary 
patients. It was immensely hard for them to be subjected 
to examination procedures bearing resemblance to tor- 
ture situations. It was necessary that a person who knew 
the victim be on hand to help reduce fear. 

“If the patient, for instance, had electric shocks, quite 
special precautions must be taken before doing an elec- 
trocardiogram. For patients who have been soaked in 
their own blood, the drawing of a blood sample can be 
traumatizing. 

“Great caution should also be taken in regard to ex- 
ploratory rectalis, anoscopy, rectoscopy and gyneco- 
logical examination if the victim has been tortured by 
having bottles, batons or water forced up the rectum or 
vagina or has been sexually abused.” 

Since the beginning of the Danish team’s work, more 
than 1 ,000 torture victims have been examined and over 
4,000 doctors in 28 countries have been organized in 
Amnesty International medical groups. In 1984, 
Amnesty International and the Danish medical team 
decided that a special center was needed for the ex- 


clusive use of torture victims. ‘ . . A 4 , 

The International Rehabilitation and ResearoR 
Center for Tbrture Victims (RCT), an independent, non : ' 
profit organization, was established through contribu-. 
tions and a grant from the Danish government. The 
RCT functions as an open out-patient center where the 
victims of torture can come with their families. 

From a team of four doctors, the center has increased 
its staff to over 30. The RCT is also training health staff 
to carry out research into torture and its consequences. 
Seminars on torture have been held in Copenhagen as 
well as abroad. Treatment centers are being planned in 
Norway, Sweden, France, South Africa, Argentina, Bra- 
zil and Uruguay. 

As Dr. Genefke puts it, the aim of RCT is not to help 
torture victims forget about their experiences, but to 
help them to look in a more objective way at part of their 
lives. 

“We cannot guarantee a happy ending,” said one 
member of the Danish team. “What we can do, is offer 
these people a fighting chance.” 

Hebe Dalgaard covers Northern Europe for the Brazilian 
daily O Estado de S. Paulo. 
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WHAT IS LOTTO 8/49? 

Lotto 6/49 Is the official Canadian version of 
Lotto— the world's most popular form of lottery. 
It's the lottery In which you pick your own 
numbers and It's called "6/49" because you 
select any 6 of 49 possible numbers from 1 to 
49. Ybur numbers are entered In the Lotto 6/49 
computer system and If they match the six 
winning numbers chosen In the draw— you win 
the grand prize. Or it you have only 3, 4 or 6 
numbers correct you win one of thousand? of 
secondary prizes available. 

HOW CAN I PLAY? 

Complete the attached order form and send It 
to Canadian Overseas Marketing along with 
the necessary payment. Ybur numbers will 
automatically be entered for the specified 
length of time. You may select from 1 to 6 
games for 10, 26, or 52 weeks. Each game 

— — — — — —— — — — — 

ORDER TODAY! 

Mark six numbers on each game board 
you wish to play. 


gives you another chance at the grand prize for 
every draw In which you are entered. You 
receive a "Confirmation of Entry" by return 
mail acknowledging your order and indicating 
the numbers you have selected as well as the 
draws In which they are entered. 

HOW DO I KNOW WHEN I WIN? 
Ybu will be notified Immediately when you 
win a prize of $1,000.00 or more. Also, a 
complete list ol all winning numbers will be 
sent to you alter every tenth draw so that you 
can check along the way to see how you are 
doing. Al the expiration of your subscription 
you will be sent a final statement of your 
winnings. All prize money will be converted to 
any currency your wish and confidentially 
forwarded to you anywhere in the world. 

So mall your order today— (he next big 
winner could be you. 


PRIZES PHIZES PRIZE VALUE 

1ST PRIZE 1 1 ltl3JB0.Ua.4C 
louTWiataHUMBtm 

2ND PRIZE 10 M43.4B1.60 

■ OUT WPLUI bows 

3RDPRIZE 718 B3.TO4.TO 

IQvr Qri ^ 

4THPRIZE 44,017 1139.30 

6THPRJZE Hs. 113 sio.oo 

TOTAL HOU I TOTAL PRUXVALui 

1,614,766 137,443, Ml. 10 

•AH print quond In Canadian dollaia. 
lrt. 2nd. 3rd. and 4lti prize* a recalculated an a percentage of 
tin total prize pool Since tho prize pool Ructusiaa from draw 
to draw, iha iizt ol the prizes wtl vary from the alia c/I Iho 
prizai shown above 

Canadian Overseas Marketing 
Suite 1801-1 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5E 1 E5 
Telex: 04-507822 


M43,4B1.M 


718 

13,704.70 

41,917 

1139.30 


TOTAL PMZ1V ALU ■ 
137,443,3)1.10 


CANADIAN OVERSEAS MARKETING ORDER FORM 
EACH BOARD = 1 GAME MARK 6 NUMBERS ON EACH BOARD YOU WISH TO PLAY 
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pick YOUR PLAN — Cheek only one bo* bekw na*t to ito 
choice ALL PRICES IN U.S. FUNDS 


FREE BONUS ► 


10WEEKB 
(20 Drawi) 

1 Game □ $ *6. 

2 Games □ $ 90- 

3 Games D$135. 

4 Games D$180. 

5 Games 0 $226. 

6 Games D$270. 
isiffl o«y mens leml 


36 WEEKS 
(SZ Drawi) 

□ $ 112 . 
□ $226. 

□ $337. 

□ $450. 

□ $662. 
.□ $675. 


82 WEEKS 
(104 Dnwa) 

□ $ 225. 

□ $ 450- 

□ $ 676. 
□.$ 900. 
p $1125. 

□ $1350. 

: ZF-03 


310203040 

1 H — il 

2 12 2232 42 

3 13 23 33 43 

4 14 24 $4 44 

5 15 25 35 45 

6 16 26 36 48 

7 17 27 37 47 


Make Cheque or Bank Draft (In U S. Funds) payable lo: Canadian Overseas Marketing 
and Mail to: Suite 1B01, 1 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada M6E 1 E5 
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The wisdom of ancient 
Chinese microchips 

Preserving old doctors' skills 


By Chen Gengtao 

Special to WorldPaper 

EIJING, China— For centuries, 
Chinese doctors have relied 
on herbal, animal and mineral 
remedies for their patients. 
Looking for ways to improve 
upon their success, however, China's 
most advanced hospitals are now using 
modern, particularly computer, tech- 
nology, In some hospitals, the traditional 
and the modern have been complement- 
ing each other for eight years. 

Computerized diagnosis has developed 
from an urgent need. Because of the em- 
pirical nature of traditional Chinese 
medicine, apprentices take many years to 
gain enough experience to practice. 
Older, prestigious doctors have ac- 
cumulated important knowledge over 
decades of practice, but many, unfor- 
tunately, have died without codifying 
their findings. 

lb remedy this situation, the Beijing 
Hospital of TYaditional Chinese Medi- 
cine began, in 1979, to use computer-pro- 
gramed diagnosis systems. Drawing from 
the experiences of 74-year-old Dr. Guan 


Youpo, a celebrated expert on liver 
diseases, a program was developed. 
Perfected over the course of several years, 
it has won the praise of patients and 
traditional-medicine doctors across the 
country. 

According to a report carried in the 
February issue of Liaoning Journal of 
TYaditional Chinese Medicine, the Guan 
Youpo-based software has been refined to 
such a level that it is responsible for a 
cure rate of 80 percent in cases of liver- 
related diseases. This is close to the 81.9 
percent cure rate that Dr. Guan achieves 
personally. 

The Beijing hospital has sold 30 of the 
newest, sixth edition, of Guan’s software 
program to hospitals and clinics across 
the country. This success has encouraged 
the hospital's computer team to devise 
other diagnosis systems based on the ex- 
periences of nine reknown doctors in 
their 70s and 80s who also work at the 
Beijing hospital. 

"Already we have developed 37 soft- 
ware packages, excluding those for 
hospital management and the analysis of 
human body signals,” said Xie Min, 47, 
head of the computer team. Called 
“expert-based systems,” the programs ad- 
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Herbal remedies get a little help from computer plants. 


dress diseases ranging from orthopedics 
to rheumatism. 

Progress in Beijing has been matched 
by similar efforts in other cities, notably 
in Sichuan province in the southwest, 
Jiangsu province in the east and Hei- 
longjiang and Jilin provinces in the 
northeast. According to a recent esti- 
mate, hospitals and research institutes 
in the country have developed more than 
100 computerized diagnosis programs 
based on the practice of experienced 
traditional-medicine doctors. 

And, in some cases, computer program- 
era are storing data from the works of an- 


ALL AGAINST 


cient practitioners as well. In 1983, fw 
example, Jiangsu's Traditional Medicine 
Research Institute reviewed more than 
2,000 treatises from four classical 
medical works and stored them on com- 
puter disks. Once there, the data becomes 
an easily available reference material for 
clinical use, research and teaching 
Responding to critics, Xie stressed that 
“computer systems do not sacrifice quali- 
ty in medical practice. We do not sees 
speed. In fact, because of the use of te 
computer, greater care is given tote 
identification of symptoms since w» 
what the computer relies on to sugga* 

. children are more likely to hficoirt 
dieted, as are chfldrah 
with alcoholic parents df 
lings. One recent study concMw W 
thousands become addicted 
. smoke alone. . 

In a monotone voice, *9 JgS 

1 tear HaestrlKari hie fiHftlctfOhi..' J 3®. •• 


P Diagnosing a patient with a computer 
takes an average of six to seven minutes, 
roughly the same amount of time need- 
ed by an experienced doctor. Usually 
identifying symptoms and putting them 
Into the computer takes five to six min- 
utes. The computer needs one minute or 
M to process the data and produce a 
printed prescription, said Xie. 

A prescription is generated from a 
Urge " vocabulary” of symptom-drug 
combinations. In Dr. Guan’9 system, for 
Instance, the computer’s prescription is 
derived from a file of 1.8 billion possible 
combinations of drugB that alleviate 
various physical symptoms. 

According to Xie, a diagnosis program 
must contain a data bank of symptoms 
and drugs and a “knowledge” bank of the 
diagnosing styles of respected prac- 
titioners 

The data bank matches the symptoms 
of a patient coded into the computer by 
an attending physician with the 
“vocabulary” of symptom-drug combina- 
tions used by experienced doctors for the 
treatment of specific diseases, 
lb eneure the system’s success, Xie 
said, “We have adopted appropriate 
mathematical methods such as the use of 
language variables to ensure that young 
doctors’ errors will not effect the expres- 
sion of a veteran doctor’s judgement. 
That is the hard part of our work.” 
Encouraged by the initial successes, 
Xie and his team have set an ambitious 
goal. Utilizing the hospital’s Digital 
Corp. VAX-11/750 mini-computer and 
the eight IBM-PCs that function aB in- 
clinic terminals, they have already 
planned the next steps. 

“We will do three things in the future,” 
he said. “First, we will upgrade the ex- 
isting systems. Second, we will develop 
more expert-baBed software. And third, 
we will build a big data bank to serve all 
the nation's traditional medical hospitals 
and research institutes.” 

CAen Gengtao is a staff writer with China 
features, a Chinese feature service. 


Life-saving marketing 

Ad-men succeed where doctors failed 

BV Olfat Tohamv strong reactions from doctors and phai 
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C AIRO, Egypt— A simple formula 
capable of fighting diarrhea- 
caused dehydration has been 
available in Egypt for 25 years. 
But it has been only in the last 
two years that its use has spread 
throughout the country, preventing the 
death of more than 130,000 infants. 

A nationwide masB media campaign 
that rang with Madison Avenue-style 
marketing techniques suceeded in 
changing longstanding practices among 
the mothers of these infants. A survey 


strong reactions from doctors and phar- 
macists, however. Farag el Kamel, the 
project's mass media coordinator, says 
the general attitute was negative at the 
outset, and describes the effort made to 
overcome resistance as “a battle taking 
place behind the scenes.” 

A video presentation by Mamdouh 
Gabr, a widely-respected pediatrics pro- 
fessor, describing oral rehydration 
therapy as a medical breakthrough was 
one of the ways Dr. el Kamel convinced 
the professionals. The therapy was also 
introduced as part of a two-month 
medical school training course. 


last year. 

Besides providing ORS free at these 
units, the solution is available at phar- 
macies at a nominal pric& Production is 
expected to reach 50 millionpadUats this 
year compared with 6 million. pAsfeets’ 
four years ago. \ 

Dr. el Kamel's exercise in sopial 
marketing ends next year, and the latest 
set of radio and TV spots are stressing* 
the prevention of diarrhea through im- 
proving sanitation and nutrition. They 
are also emphasizing proper mixing of 
the powder formula with water because 
a too concentrated solution can be fatal. 

USAID officials agree that as a result 
of careful planning and follow-up, the pro- 
ject is the most sucessful one the agency 
has so far sponsored in Egypt. The pro- 
ject, which is part of a more general child 
survival program, has apparently over- 
achieved its objective, which was reduc- 


carried out recently showed that 98 per- position mostly stemmed from the legal 
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cent of Egypt’s mothers knew about 
dehydration and oral rehydration solu- 
tion (ORS), close to three-quarters of 
them had used it and most of them knew 
how to use it. 

Radio and television spots which 


featured Karima Mokhtar, a popular ac- 5-year program to promote awareness of 
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tresB who often plays maternal roles, 
were targeted directly at mothers. Ap- 
pearing in one of them as a peasant 
woman who helps a young mother use 
the solution to relieve her son suffering 
from diarrhea, the veteran star taught 
hundreds of thousands of mothers how to 
recognize the symptoms of diarrhea, 
where to get the formula, and how to mix 
it. 

The advertisements have become so 
popular among illiterate mothers that 
they now refer to it as “Mrs. Karima’s 
solution” rather than using the Arabic 
translation of the term ORS or Rehydran, 
the brand name under which it is 
marketed. 

The use of a 60-second drama and an 
actress to convey the message provoked 


UAWMAWMA UVAAWW* P 

Bureaucrats were initially against the ing the mortality from diarrheal disease 

mass media campaign as well. Their op- by one quarter in five years. The latest 

position mostly stemmed from the legal research shows the rate has been cut by 

ban on advertising medicine. But, two thirds. 

countered Ahmed Nagaty, director of the Having recently helped launch similar 

National Control of Diarrheal Diseases ORS campaigns in Jordan, Syria and 

Project, “ORS is not medicine, and it has North Yemen , Dr. el Kamel is presently 

no side effects.” promoting birth control. Aware of the 

The campaign was created as part of a sensitivity of the subject, and of the fact 

5 -year program to promote awareness of that the issue has been the focus of a 
rehydration and the use of ORS. Financ- series of unsuccessful campaigns over the 

edbya US$26 million grant from the US last two decades, Dr. el Kamel knows it 

Agenty for International Development, will be a challenge, but he says "I am 
the project coordinates efforts to promote cautiously optimistic." 


rehydration and the use of ORS. Financ- 
ed by a US$26 million grant from the US 
Agenty for International Development, 
the project coordinates efforts to promote 
the therapy and supplements the mass 
media campaign by sponsoring rehydra- 
tion units in hospitals tliroughout the 
country. These units have treated a total 
of more than one and a half million cases 


Olfat Tbhaniy writes about Egyptian 
affairs for the International Herald 
Tribune. 



1987 World Business Calendar 

The World Business Calendar has been created as 
a cross-cultural reference to assist the Business 
Executive In communication and understanding 
on an International level. 

Includes: 

•Each month and day of the year Is In six languages: English, French, German, 
Spanish, Japanese, and Arabic. 

•A listing of approximately 70 major foreign cities and the time difference in hours 
from New York City in the USA. 

•A brief summary of a foreign country's political relationship with the United States 
as well as how that country views Investment in the U.S.A. 

•Approximate daily business hours for corporations in foreign 
countries. 

•A glossary of Foreign Trade Terms and Definitions. 

•A listing of the international telephone dialing codes for 75 countries and approx- 
imately 250 foreign cities. 

•A presentation of information on obtaining visas, passports, health certificates, 
credit cards, letters of credit, and travel insurance for business travelers. 

Available now In a beautiful 7" x 10" booklet appointment 
format. Easy to carry in a brief case when traveling. 
Excellent for your desk. Order one now for all persons 
who deal In International activities. 



lb: World Business Calendar 

do WorldPaper, 424 World Itade Center, Boston, MA 02210 USA 

Send me_World Business Cnlendhr(a) at US$14.00 each plus 

$ 2.00 postage ($16.00) 

.Check enclosed. Charge my credit card. 

Visa Master Charge . 

Card No. Expiration Date I_ 


Name 

Address 


.Country 
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The image before the weapon 

Tb kill, man needs to hate first. 
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By leering Wangyal 

Special to WorldPaper 

I n these times of nuclear uncertain- 
ty, the subject of world peace is 
never very far from mostt hinking 
people's minds. Many even commit 
their thoughts to paper, knowing 
there is an anxious market for reflections 
on war and poacc. 

Sam Keen’s book, Faces of the Enemy, 
is the result of one man’s need to under- 
stand enmity. A cursory glance at it, how- 
ever, does not belie the intent of the au- 
thor or suggest what a reader finds in- 
side. The title and the jacket design 
might mislead one into believing it is yet 
another thriller about a master of 
disguise. 

Tb prevent such misunderstanding, 
Keen provides a sub-heading; Reflections 
of the Hostile Imagination. But this too 
fails to give an accurate idea of what the 
book is about. Faces of the Enemy goes 
beyond depicting how we perceive our 
enemy; it seeks to answer today’s moat 
important question: Why are there wars? 

Keen sqys he has written the book to 
fill a void: Books about war have touch- 
ed every aspect of the subject except 
one— the enemy. One would have thought 
that since the purpose of war is to destroy 
the enemy, it is most important to 
understand the identity of the enemy. 
Why is he the enemy? What precisely has 
he done to justify his destruction? 

Once you get over the suspicion that 
this is a “coffee-table" book to be 
flicked through while waiting in a lobby 
for an appointment, you want to take it 
home and read it more carefully. Keen, a 
■ former contributing editor to Psychology 
flbday, makes the thoroughly plausible 
: argument that war is not a natural con- 
. difcion of man in any society. 

. Cave drawings dating back to the 
Paleolithic period illustrate the art, 
myth, ritual and hunting methods— but 
not wars— of former civilizations. Some 
, peoples, such as the Hopi, the Amish and 
the Quakers, still live without fighting. 
Other startling facts from the peaceable 
world include the conclusion reached by 
US military psychologists that 76-80 per- 
'cent of the trained combat troops of 
World War U would not willingly fire on 
a sighted enemy. ' 1 : . • • 

- J : So why are there wars?.Becauae, Keen 
; 8ays,vhuraan beings are homo hostilis, ... 
the hostile species, the enemy-making 
- ftnhnal. We have to fabricate an enemy, to 
; giye.vent'tpl our;fea?s, inadequacies and 

^self-hatred. The opening paragraph D f 

thb.bdbk.s^teB: ihis^clearlyr fTn.thd : 

: beginning we create the^neray.Before • 
the weapon cpmes: the image, We think 
others tb ddatK and, then ihvetit the - 
battle-axe or the ballistic tofesifos with ’ 
which to actually kill them, Propaganda < 
precede8 technology^ - r • 7 ■ •' 

. v : Once the ertemy js created he has to he 
g^v^n'bn appropriatefiace to justify hia 
destruction. The euBtqyis then portrayed 




as a stranger, or an opponent of a nation's assumed, and appropr i ate action is taken 

god, or as a devil, torturer, rapist, beast, to eliminate this threat. This in turn 

disease-spreading germ or one of many becomes a threat to the enemy who 
other things. The enemy is thus reacts accordingly, and so forth. The 
dehumanized-shown to be something chain reaction of enmity keeps on grow- 
less than you and I-aomething, in fact, ing until the nightmare of total annihila- 

that is a threat to the survival of our way tion becomes reality. Unless, of course, we 

of ! ife, our culture and everything we hold do something before it is too late. 

d ear - Like all books and lectures on peace, 

These images of the enemy are pro- Sam Keen’s says the mad race must come 
jected over and over again in propagan- to an end. He, however, takes the needed 
da posters, literature and other media so next step and offers proposals designed to 

that after a while they are unquestion- tackle a variety of possible scenarios. 

ingly accepted as the truth. These scenarios range from least 

desirable to most desirable and, beyond 

The least desirable scenario assumes 
the inevitability of confrontration but 
probes ways to imagine a few survivors 
.^1 whcnvould rebuild a, hopefully, saner 

The moderate solutions envision na- 
tions remaining hostile to each other but 

at the saine time aeein g the need for in - 

AwWffl/y -jiiiiigP 1 ! creasing communication and under- 

standing, and becoming "limited’’ 
* friends without changing their re 9 pec- 

y rjf tive ideologies. It is the type of friendship 

S* Ini v ^ ias ^ een developing between the 

§ u ^ted States and China since 1972. 

I . -U 16 ra dical solutions prescribe a 

g limitation of national sovereignty and 
iSe atragantara? | transfer of military and political power to 

Sandlnlstas ask: 1 Will he stuff It?’ 

The text of Faces of the Enemy is com- 

plemented by a vast collection of posters M 

and newspaper cartoons from around the « 

world that illustrate this point through Mftglfl mV 

history— from a 16th century woodcut of *|t 

Martin Luther to a caricature of a US- MS 

shaped President Reagan readying tb Iff 

devour a banana-shaped Central IHSll 

America. There is also a generous 
sprinkling of quotations from the famous 

and the unknown that further illustrate i 

the uses of propaganda in "making” an 

The enemy was not always dehumanize ^ ft 

ed. At one time the enemy was regarded g 

as a “worthy opponent" Although he was '' A. | 

the enenv, he was nevertheless heroic or, I 

like medieval knights and gentlemen ' s 

duelists, he was chivalrous. That concept : | 

began to disappear as progress in V ! ^ I 

technology created thq idea of "warriors - t . — — . 

(who) are computer ,experts and video- ^ ancrto , W/fe as Villain . 
game playerp’^facelWs and omnipotent, some world t^aca-kepniniT k^A L 

sstssstsisscs: 



Ima van filirp? ^ on > a Washington, DC-based right-wing 

y wu “public policy research institute,” Pbng 

was faced with many questions, most of 
•This is a country in which 99 percent them about the social dissatisfaction sug- 


By Sarah Brickman 
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The enemy 


ment of the same court. 

“The doctrine of national sovereignty 
is, in effect, a nationalistic claim to exer- 
cise a right to a monopoly on the use of 
violence, to legitimize one’s own use of 
’power’ and to delegitimize one's enemy's 
‘criminal violence,’ " 

Although bodies aspiring to be rte 
world government or court, such as the 
League of Nations and the United Na- 
tions, have proved largely ineffectual, 
and although the superpowers are not 
likely to easily part with their ill-gotten 
gains, Keen is optimistic. 

He reasons that the cost of maintain- 
ing far-flung empires in the face of grow- 
ing dissent would prove too much for the 
center to cope with: “What modem 
physics has shown us is that the centers 
everywhere. Reality is locally governed. 
The unity that binds the parts together 
is invisible. Totalitarian political i 
organizations, like the old-fashioned , 
God, topple from their own weight.” 

The radical approach assumes that war : 
has been invented to give our lives a 
mythic meaning. It advocates the 
building of a new social order in which 
the church is totally divorced from 
politics so that no one can wage wars "in 
the name of God." The notion of "®y 
country right or wrong” must give way to 
the ancient Buddhist vow of saving all 
sentient beings. It should be recognized 
that the important' question to address 
no longer is “How can w6 defeat our 
enemy and be secure?" but “How may « 
reduce our enmity?" 

Suggestions include spreading the 
knowledge about the history of warfare 
and the history of peace efforts. Another 
interesting idea put forward is that' of an 
"armless race”: Let the United States 
and the Soviet Union fight the r . 
ideological war with non-mill tarj , 
weapons. Let them aid other nations 
with armaments but with docto 
teachers, engineers and philosopher* 
Keen is under no illusion that t 
solutions can be implemented easily 
that by doing so all evil will disappear 
will take generations of sustained 
to convert our hostile disposition m 
friendly one. . llp fc j 

The best we can expect meanwji 
that everyone makeB the effort: _# ■ 

fort to understand the i 

hostile imagination and the 
of enmity can protect us from a no^ ■ 
.lusions and can safeguard us a ffroni : 
grievous mistakes. It can ^ y. , 
dehumanizing ourselves by . 

.ing our enemies.” ^ „ R froin 

, But, he adds, "It cannot ^ 

; the agonizing dilemma of the isy? . . ■ 

: ' use farmed force. We must ^el « , 

. layers of illusion, lies, 
projection but we are still left . . . 
l tragedy of violence.” ■' - : -Ji ■ f 1 - 


of the whole populace is sort of in love 
with Americans; what they have done in 
time of peace and in time of war is deep- 
ly appreciated," said Pbng Du Wan, a 
member of Chun Doo Hwan's ruling 
Democratic Justice Party and a member 
of the Republic of Korea’s National 
Assembly. 

Under pressure perhaps, he was doing 
jus best to assuage his guests’ fears. In 
Seoul at a recent meeting with several 
representatives of The Heritage Founda- 


gested by the on-going anti-American 
demonstrations in Korea. Pong Du Wan 
guaranteed his attentive listeners that 
there was nothing to be worried about. 

"There may be” he conceded however, 
"in the ranks and circles of radicalism, 
some sentiment that says that the Amer- 
ican physical presence in South Korea 
might hinder the betterment of the rela- 
tions between North and South Korea. 
But this is strongly objected to by the ma- 
jority of people residing in South Korea." 
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Heard any news from Tanzania lately? 


MB 


Tanzanian President Ali Hassan 
Mwinyi just got a US$3Q0-a-year raise. 
One of the world’s lowest-paid heads of 
state, Mwinyi’s raise waB the first in- 
crease in the Thnzanian presidential 
salary since 1962. Still not particularly 
well paid, the president now receives 
11.760 annually. 

While that salary may do something for 


Soviet home life 

It is time for Soviet men to put their col* 
: lective foot down says L. Thrkhova in the 
Communist Youth League newspaper 
\ Xmsomolskaya Pravda. 

1 In an article headed “What Has Hap- 
| peaed to Men?" Thrkhova reports that 
the women's movement has gone too far. 
[• ifomen, she argues, have usurped many 
1 i the traditional roles of the male head 


Which doctors? 

No one hears much about the Jivaro. 
«t the Jivaro, an indian tribe which 
yes in a remote nook along the Amazon 
Riyer, has taught the world about 
Tnnine, the leading treatment for 
“alarm to this day, and about curare, a 
twinous extract that the industrialized 
*wld uses as an anesthetic and muBcle 
raaxant. 

V s J dr tig companies are "re-disco- 
'tting'’ the Jivaro. The synthetic chemi- 
which drug manufacturers have long 
footed are, sometimes, not as cost ef- 
j e fo produce bb natural remedies 
not as efficient. 

rom curandetas— the elderly Jivaro 
J?*® tireat ‘ medical problems— 
aobptanists are learning more about 
J'varo remedies. 

“ 3 ? 0n 8 ike Jivaros’ “magical” cures 
f or example, a fclant extract to make 
fertile and a plant extract to pre- 
f. Preguanty for three-month periods, 
ii IV ® ro also apply latex from a tree of 
ES- toeth that need to 
teeth diaaolve within l6 
is also a plant that, when the 
uirt® 8 fto chewed, blackens the teeth 
. ^ a coating that prevents cavities. 
#aa j^^p^;a plpt with a vitamin D 


the president while he is in Thnzania, it 
does little for him when he travels and 
entertains in more expensive countries. 

The Tanzanians who granted Mwinyi 
the raise know this. So, thanks to a 
$20,000 increase in the president's “state 
expense fund,” Mwinyi now has $23,360 
to use at his discretion to catch the atten- 
tion of the world. 


of household and left their husbands "ly- 
ing on the couch and watching televi- 
sion." 

The new dominance of this new domi- 
neering women has, according to Thrk- 
hova, contributed to the 46 percent in- 
crease in Soviet divorces since 1970. 
Soviet social scientists interviewed for 
the article said that women must make 
an effort to return power to men or learn 
to live with “weak-willed milksops who 
no longer resemble men.” 

Tb alleviate the problem and put men 
back on the road to manhood, ikrkhova 
BUggeBts drawing up two lists— one of a 
husband's virtues and a second of his 
faults. She counsels that the second list 
should be burnt and the first read aloud 
each night before bed. 


fTaerine Wdhgyal, editor of 

\ lhdia jbr the e , ; 

J a recent intern at Worlds* /$. . 
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Fantasizing for profit 


Harlequin, the multinational publisher of romance books, has fiilly one-quarter of 
the world’s paperback book market: 80 million faithful readers in90 countries follow 
their now-classic love-conflict-happy ending sequences featuring femme fatale women 
and macho men. 

Though Harlequin is an undisputed marketing success story, the French are wonder- 
ing why this is so since no one ever talks about romance literature. 

Jean-Louis Ezine wrote in a recent issue of the influential magazine Le Nouvel 
Observateur that while genres previously considered sub-literary— science fiction, 
mysteries and comic strips— ore being rehabilitated in Ike public eye by serious critics, 
the romance novel remains academically taboo. 

Many believe, he goes on to soy, that the rapid transformation of France from a rural 
to a primarily urban culture and the simultaneous “ women’s “ revolution play a large 
part in the rising popularity of romantic escape literature. 

The industry has boomed particularly in the wake of the post-war decline of sexual 
and moral inhibitions. One of the main characteristics of this type of book, after all, 
is the unexpectedly active role that women play in the consummation of their romance. 




The 


j.?sU9 toats leaves, iB used to heal 
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most dramatic of the 
* i.B : done with uruihnumi. 
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defense 


| : to'a cut, bleeding stops 

resulting 

| • ^ rt SPft 8a rvWi&iini two days. PBnt- 
Und Already aware Of the Jivaro 
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The long-secret arms race in 
dolphins, seals and whales is now 
out of the closet. The US Depart- 
ment of Defense has petitioned 
Congress for permission to take up 
to 25 marine mammals per year for 
“national defense purposes ” 

. Among projects whose end result 
will be training sea mammals for 
superpower anti-submarine waj'- 
fure and intelligence gathering the 
Navy is requesting $5.4 million for 
the Advanced Marine Biological 
Systems project, a program design- 
ed to study how Nature’s superbly, 
designed swimmers see, hear and 
navigate. The animals will also be 


In tests conducted last year in 
South Carolina , dolphins were 
able to correctly detect mines 80 
percent of the time, a success rate 
far superior to tkat currently en- 
joyed by the best mechanical 
devices used to date. Over the past 
seven years the Navy has studied 
and trained 106 mammals of 
various species. 

Defense Week, which has been 
following marine mammal train- 
ing programs, noted in an article 
published this summer that seals 
and dolphins have been Gained to 
clear enemy mines from harbors 
and to attach limpet mines and 
tracking beacons to Soviet sub- , 
ma rines— a project dubbed “Ihg-a- 

Ship.” 

The Defense Department has 
promised not to use any en- 
dangered or threatened species in 
its programs and to treat the 
animals humanely. Defense Week . 
adds that the animals would not 
be used for kamikaze-type mine- 


trained to recover objects from I planting missions because they 


, great depths . and to serve as 
sentries . ... 


take so much time 
train . - 
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WoriyMai'ketPlace 


CENTER FOR 
UNIVERSITY STUDIES 

A four-year independent college incorporated 
In the District of Columbia and licensed to 
confer degrees. 

* BBA International 

Business Z UNIVERSITY 

* BA Interdisciplinary y 9 

Studies (Uberel Alts at IBSB & 

MJ 

& Social Sciences) < 

* AA Liberal Arts 5l-9-6-9r? 

* AAS International 
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Master business in 
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Housing in efficiency apartments 
Write or phone for further Information 
Via Marche, 54, 00187 Rome, Italy 
TW: 493-528/493-554 Telex: 612510 


« UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 

Utilizing work, life & academic 
experience; for evaluation and 
Information forward resume to; 

PACIFIC SOUTHERN 
UNIVERSITY 

9561 W. Pico Bivd. Dept. 11 
L.A., CA 90035 USA 


European Investigations for 
Trade < Industry • Banks 
Insurance and Lawyers Since 1962 
Free Estates a Full Discretion 
Phone, Write or Telex for our 
Free Prevention— Tips & Case Histories 
HOFFMANN 
Investigations Ltd. 

Van Leyenfaerghlaan 199 A- 
1082 G 6 AMSTERDAM 
The Netherlands 

PHONE: 31.20.420237, TLX: 16261 NL 
CABLE: H0FDETAQ AMSTERDAM 


BRITISH UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 
SarnsrsElUrueisiiyolfeis 
llachplor's MjSlersandDoclqul 
degrees wimosisubiecls 
Programmes aie designed lo rneer 
■ Ihe regui icmerts ot jppropruiely 
qujiilied individuals 
Foi 3 piOSpECta* send K sterling 
or equivaiani to 

S*omertfft (UnitornfttP 
Dnbrprnbrnt 


NON-RESIDENT 

AMERICAN 

UNIVERSITY 

DEGREES 

II is possible - it is honestly 
possible - lo earn good, usable 
Bachelor's, Master's, Doctorates, 
even Law Degrees Irom recog- 
nized American universities, 
without ever going to America. 
The time involved can be quite 
short, and Ihe cost surprisingly 
low. May I air mail you free infor- 
mation, without obligation t Dr. 
John Bear, 9301 N. Highway I, 
Suite 213 , Mendocino, CA 95460, 
U.S.A. Telephone: (707) 937-4226 


The Research Institute for Management 
Science (RVB), Delft, the Netherlands, 

offers in .1967 the following three-months 
diploma courses at post-graduate level: 


STARTING S MARCH 1987: 

• Management for General Managers 

• Industrial Project Cycle 

• Marketiig Management and Physical Distribution 

• Sector Terminology and Management 

(Food Sector) 

STARTINQ 29JUNE 1987: ; 

• Management Control and Management Infofma- 
.. ton Systems . ; 

• Cooperative Management and Consultancy . 

STARTING 17 AUGUST 1987: i 

• Rnancfal Management 

• Industrial Extension Officers gaining 

• General Management for State.Enterprlsfe 


These course ais offered by RVB, a recognized, instate In man* 


Snkerifoihe Delft ^ University of Technology and hasrtxjfeit^nSO 
ye^exp^f»e : {n m^nagem^m development; For aorrid of the 
o puses Neth erlands government fetowship funding ia'e^aWe. 

further; InfOnTiationt please Witte' orfoto fe; 
qr; P. Wttz. Head EDP RVB, RO- B0Jd43, 26Qi 



USA Head Office 

330 West 56th Street, NYC 10019 
212-765-7896 212-765-7754 

Multilingual escorts available locally, 
nationally and Internationally 
MAJOR CREDIT CARDS AND 
CHECKS ACCEPTED. 

Private Membership Available 
This award-winning service has been 
featured as the top 8 most exclusive 
Escort Service by US & International news 
media Including radio and TV. 


MAKE FRIENDS WORLD- 
WIDE through international 
correspondence. Details Free! 
Hermes-Verlag, Box 110660/K, 
Berlin 11, West Germany. 


SURPLUS PLANTS -SALE 
OXYGEN 
NITROGEN 
. ARGON 
Modern Liquid - 
Excellent Condition 
25Ton[750M) 

76 Ton (2250M) 

1 Ton (30M1 - 5 Ton (150M) 
LOW PRICES WITH FINANCING 

Nicolai JoffeCorp. Dept. P 
PO Box 5362 Beverly Hills 
Calif. 90210, USA. Tlx:674638 


A COLLEGE DEGREE 

Can Unlock Your Earning Power! 


A Kwiaingion UnivarUty Degree will be a mark ol 
pmanal acn lavement other* mil recognize and 
f«P«L COMPLETE YOUR 
EXEC. MBA ■ BA - MA - PhO'JD’ NOW! 


• Academic credit forworWleaming experience 

■ Study *i yojr own pace, no miim lime 

• Mo claw room enendence required 

■ Programs designed tor adult teeming 
■Sil'lWM *‘H I Ml Cthtomig CommliBB 

s(fla> Eiaminfr, 
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KENSINGTON UNIVERSITY 


3M ,V filvndatf At<*. Dept 36 Ulrndilp.Ca. 91206 


In L'.S A. 1 I BOO ) 423-2195 Eat. 36 


WORK USA 

Professionals, do you 
want to work in the 
USA? People from 69 
countries used our job 
search service. For an 
application write to: 

FAM II 

2730 San Pedro NE. Suite H 
Albuquerque, NM 87110 
USA 

Send 3 International postal 
ocupons available at your ‘ 
. post office. 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 
TRANtNG PROGRAMS 

. Boston University : 

School of Public Health' 

80 East Concord St, Rm A-310 
Boston, Massachusetts 02118 gSA 
Telex; 200191 BUHPt • 

; Telephone: 617/838-5234 ' 


BERKELEY. 

Be one step ahead of the world. 


Learn management in one of the most advanced business 
centers in the world. Earn your MBA degree in Berkeley ‘ 

Master of Business Admin Istra- Diverse Student Population 
UonDegre, Program, s , from ^ 

At Armstrong University s Gradii- tend Annsrrong University and » 
ate Schuol of Business Administrj- utter an OSL program designed v*. 

rinn, yuuTI .k quire a solid under- tilic.il ly tu help international stuT 

standing of advanced management dents develop rlic communicatm 

techniques. ski I Is necessary to pursue atademif 

Available majors include Finance, studies in the U.S. 

Marketing, International Business, All ability levels are welcome and 
Management and Accounting. TOEFL preparation is available. 

Armstrong also utters undergraduate A rnistrong University is authorized 
degrees in Accounting , Manage- under Federal Law to enroll nm- 
menr. International Business, Cum- immigrant alien students 

Esr iWi ~ assse-**-* 

ARMSTRONG UNIVERSITY 

Send cmpim foryouriippfic.fi/un, hruchurts .mf free 128 pjgf titokji. 

c A A i n i q f 2222 Haro,d Wa y Berke,c V‘ cawST wST 
/^^^ounded 1918 | (415) s48-2*ioo wp ifi 

ff j Nw* «nd free 128-pzge dialog. Hj iiurroi k 

/' x \ ftf 1® O MBA □ Undergraduaie degree program 0 ESI 

r* . i iLl'.f tfLMAdd. 


rinn, you'll .uquire .1 solid uiuk-r- 
s randing of advanced management 
techniques. 

Available majors include Finance. 
Marketing, International Business, 
Management and Accounting. 

Armstrong also utters undergraduate 
degrees in Accounting, Manage- 
menr, International Business, Com- 
puter Management Science, Finance 
and Mnrkcring. 


INTERESTED IN U.S. 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS? 
KIDDER HALL ASSOCIATES 

Helps parents find the right school or 
edege anywhere In the U.S. 

Can or write ua at: 

124 Mount Auburn St.. 8uKa 20 0 
Cambridge, MA 02138 USA 
V\ 61W7W778 'ftto: 4940995 HQCM 



LOOKING FOR PEN-PALS 
FROM EUROPE, AMERICA OR 
WORLD-WIDE? 

Write: Pen-Friends 
International 
P.O. Box 664, 6700 AN 
Groningen, Holland 


A ONE-YEAR MBA IN INDUSTRIALISATION 
STRATEGIES FOR DEVELOPMENT AND 
THEIR MANAGERIAL IMPLICATIONS 

a professional development programme for 
industrialising countries 1 executives 


STARTING 9 SEPTEMBER 11, 1987: 
Concentration Areas: 

• Industrial Policy and Strategy 

• Strategic Management on Enterprise 
Strategic Design 

• Behavioural Implications of the Strategic 
Implementation 

• Managerial Control and Information Systems 
Management 

•Electives 

The programme focuses on the need9 and 
indU8tHalising countries, with emphasis on P ro r®fSn 
development and applied relevant skill gsnsf 8 

RVB tea recognized institution, founded by the DdR 
sky offTechnology, and has more than 30 years experc* 

In managernent development for industrialising cou 

DVR For forther information please 

• ... Dr'R. WMz, Head EDP RVB, P-0. 

••V- : :40Mft * Tbleic: 38323 RVB : ^ V 
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A quarter of ueeiituiy ago, British 

conservationist and director- 

general of UNESCO Julian 
Huxley penned a series of ar- 
ticles for The Observer about the 
olieht of the large animals of Africa. The 
£le prompted several British in- 
dustrialists to establish a fund l«ir the 
protection of endangered species-imd 
|«J eventually, to the foimdatinn of the 
World Wildlife Fund in Switzerland. 

Late last September, the WWF staged 
a 25th anniversary affair in the medieval 
city of Assisi, a three-day conference 
marked by the pageantry of'n pilgrimage, 
the pedanti-y of panel discussions and the 
novelty of a joint ceremony with leaders 
rfthe Christian, Jewish, Muslim, Hindu 
and Buddhist religions. 

The affair symbolized the evolution of 
the WWF from a gathering of safari- 
suited conservationists preoccupied with 
the plight of the African elephant to one 
of probing pragmatists worried about the 
global ecosystem. And it underscored 
justhow far the conservation movement 
has come in recognizing the spiritual/ 
scientific role in bolstering better harmo- 
ny between man and the environment. 
The Italian celebration involved 800 
pilgrims from around the world from dif- 
ferent religious and conservation groups, 
500 directors of the 23 national World 
Wildlife Funds and ranking leaders of 
the world’s five meyor religions. This lat- 
: ter group paid their dueB by preparing 
i declarations about the theological con- 
| nations between man and nature, a con- 
j action that, if basic to the m^jor faiths, 
; most often goes unpreached and un- 
; promoted. 

[ The conference was envisioned as a 
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way to gain the attention of religious 
leaders and to encourage them to spread 
the conservation message to their 
faithful around the world. In the words of 
one brochure from the conference, “WWF 
is developing contacts with new consti- 
tuencies to promote awareness of conser- 
vation among people who have perhaps 
heard little of it before. Among these are 
the long established global networks of 
major religious faiths.” 

Tb some delegates, however, these 
words had the ring of a First World agen- 
da for a Third World arena. “It’s a bit in- 
sensitive and it probably won’t work in 
India," remarked Indian Arun Vinayak 
to WorldPaper staffer Abigail Russell. 
“The religious leaders in India are part 
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of the caste system, but the WWF target 
audience is non-caste. There is always 
some suspicion about edicts coming down 
from above.” 

The conference did not lack for some 
First World sceptics either. Many par- 
ticipants worried that the affair was 
much more symbol than substance with 
precious little interchange with tho high 
religious leaders sequestered in retreat. 

Nevertheless, said Paul Gorman of 
New York's Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, "For a group of religious leaders 
to recognize for the record that conserva- 
tion of nature is of parallel importance to 
such things as liberation theology or 
peace for their particular faiths was a 
major breakthrough. This was not a Live- 


Aid happening. This was something 
much more substantial. The power of 
these events, the pilgrimage and the in- 
ter faith ceremony meant that something 
very deep was being discovered." 

For the theologian, the discovery was 
not merely spiritual. Gorman recalls u 
WWF official discussing soil erosion and 
asking several of the religious leaders to 
guess how long it had taken a foot of soil 
to build up. “Some gueuaed ten years, 
others 100 and others 1,000,” Gorman 
recalled. “When they were told it. had 
taken 6,000 years to build thHt foot of soil 
and less than agonmiliun t.n destroy it, 
they were visibly stunned by their isola- 
tion from the problem.” 

Others grumbled that although women 
made up the vast majority nf the pil- 
grims, they had only I olten representa- 
tion on the WWF governing bodies and 
among the panelists. 

Despite inevitable frustrations, Assisi 
stood up pretty well. The religious par- 
ticipants learned a bit about anil erosion, 
and the press and public learned 
something about the particulars of 
conservation. 

And from all reports, the nabobs of the 
worthy WWF learned that the Third 
World wants to be consulted, that women 
want to be counted, and that, in the 
words of WWF headquarters staffer 
Timothy Gear, "The ethic of conservation 
needs to be one of humility, reflection, 
observation and dealing with the total 
world the way wc find it.” 

As an expression of how the WWF in 
particular and the conservation move- 
ment in general is changing, this seems 
an appropriate Darwinian evolution of a 
species. 


Commentary/By Tarzie Vittachi 

D riving with a colleague along the narrow road 
leading to my village in Sri Lanka, I stopped to 
let a funeral pass. Stopping for a funeral out of 
respect for another’s grief is something that we 
would do even on a broad highway. The sorrow 
^ witnessed here, however, was more poignant than 
Bust. 

There wefe only four people at this funeral: n mother, 
s ather and two children. The father carried a two-foot- 
infant’s coffin; the mother, behind, sobbed into 
hand; and the two siblings, bright-eyed, were too 
^’comprehend the enormity of death. 

We sat silent in the car, ourselves uncomprehending, 
more than they did, that there were 40,000 
^ funerals taking place in the world that day and 
2®^ d ay. Children of the poor, dying from vaccinable 
nes sea, from diarrheal infection, from malaria, other 
^ Art!S diseases, and from pneumonia. 

of those funerals could have been avoided if the 
knew that a simple mixture of salt and sugar— 
t^teMxmld have prevented the deadly dehydra- 
cJIr diarrhea brings. A fourth could have been 
u en tedby six vaccines, all costing less than a dollar. 

ny of the deaths from infection could have been avoid- 
an, i ? Q e )® men tary knowledge of sanitation and per- 
Wane-using a latrine, not throwing kitchen 
. age out of the door or near the well or the water 
g^ ^.hieed flies, washing handB and under the 
to gcour away fecal matter. Washing hands 
health.practice in all history. So 

die. What.about malnutrition? 
' taahi' - hP WPrised— as I was—' to. learn that most 
: ■ 28 due to infection. Even the scanty 

. poor eke out for their children is wasted by lack 

; ?hd byparasites. Malnutrition is 'a furtive 

" . it kills from within by weakening 

therainore vulnerable to measles, 

^ other killers which could be 


this horror go on? Has the world 


Simple ways 
to save lives 

UNICEFs 40-year war 
against infant mortality 

supped so full of horrors that it is incapable of caring 
about othera? No When a famine or an earthquake or 
a flood or a Bhopal diaaater hits the headlines people are 
moved and public empathy moves governments to 
mitigate the effects of what UNICEF caHa loud 
emergencies.” But the “silent emergencies, the da ly. 
needless suffering and dying of children from malnutri- 
tion and preventable diseases does not make prime time 
and page one. It is not even worth a mention. 

But more children die each day_m In ^ a ‘ h ® n * e ^ ot ®' 
number who died during the Bhopal <haa?ter. More 
children died from diarrheal dehydration and fronum- 
munizable diseases the day the Arenas volcano explod- 
ed in Armeno, Colombia than died from the mud slide 
thaTthe volcano caused. More children died in Mexico 
from those same diseases than died the day the earth- 

nuake struck downtown Mexico City. _ , 

q No It is not that people do not care. It Js just that peo- 
ple are not informed: The media does not know how to 
keep the silent emergencies of the worU l on I front 
page The motives which move jounalrets to fepwj ou 


from the traditional supply approach to the demand 
approach. 

By putting information and communication into the 
center of its program, indeed by making them the 
leading edge of programs, UNICEF is trying to empower 
parents of the poor with the information and education 
they need to make responsible decisions to protect and 
nurture their children. 

When they understand the reason for putting a little 
bit of disease into their children’s blood to immunize 
them against the full horror of measles or polio, they de- 
mand vaccination. When they know that a two-finger 
pinch of salt and four-finger clutch of sugar dissolved in 
half a liter of water can, almost miraculously, prevent 
a child from dying of dehydration, they demand that 
stocks of packeted salt and sugar mixtures are kept at 
the nearest clinic or sari-sari store. 

When they have seen an audio-visual exhibit which 
shows them what a germ looks like, and what w ild life 
may be growing under a fingernail or on a fly's foot, 
they will not easily forget to wash their hands, keep 
their water dean and their food covered. 

The demand approach is taking hold in many coun- 
tries across the developing world. Immunization rates 
have doubled over the last two years and oral rehydra- 
tion therapy is becoming widespread. More than a 
million children who might have died were.gaved last 
year by these simple interventions. 

The prospect of universal Immunization by 19U0 is no 
longer the mirage that it was a couple of years ago. The 
prospect of persuasively Informing every family that 
they can do their own rehydration therapy at home is 
rib longer an illusion:. : 

The prospect of dramat icully reducing the 40,01)0 dal- 
ly deaths of children by the end of the : century Is no 

. « longer beyond the boundaries of reason. ■’ . 

The health technology is there, the communications 
technology is there, and the demand strategy is prov- 
■ lng itself. Can we make those silent funerals, so many 
of them, a story of the past like the liufcohic plngub and 
sihallptnf? We must. ; 
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Economic 

Brief 

A NEW link has been forged 
between Bahrain and Saudi 
Arable. On 26, November 
1986, Bahrain's Sheik Issa 
Bln Salman al-Khallfa and 
Saudi Arabia's King Fahd in- 
augurated the 24 km ‘King 
Fahd Causeway,' connecting 
the two countries. King Saud 
Bin Abdul Aziz al-Saud’s 
original Idea has at last mat- 
erialized into a $900 million 
project (one of the most ex- 
pensive In the world), and it 
promises Important eco- 
nomic benefits for the tiny 
island of Bahrain a9 well as 
regional trade. 

The causeway, built by the 
Dutch firm of Ballast Nedam 
and financed by the Saudis, 
Iink6 Bahrain's northwest 
coast at the village of Jesra 
with the kingdom's Eastern 
Province towns: Dammam, 
Dliahran and Al-Khobar. Four 
traffic lanes (plus another 
two for emergency use) will 
be open ten hours a day, and 
are expected to handle a 
traffic load of up to 1,000 
vehicles per day. According 
to Sulaiman al-Jurayban, 
head of the causeway con- 
struction project, Gulf 
nationals and expatriates will 
be able to drive their private 
vehicles across the cause- 
way. A Saudi-Bahralni bus 
company has already been 
formed for passenger trans- 
portation. 

Bahrain and Saudi Arabia 
6tand to benefit from a revi- 
talization In bilateral trade. 
One tangible result is the 
Bahraini decision to pur- 
chase wheat from the king- 
dom which la already self- 
sufficient. Bahrain's tradi- 
tional supplier for many 
years was Australia which 
annually shipped 40,000 to 
45,000 tonnes of wheat. A 
joint committee consisting of 
board members of the Bah- 
rain and Saudi Arabian 
Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry met to co-ordinate • 
trade exchangee. To date, 
more than 200 Joint trade 
and Investment projects are 
under study. 

It Is envisaged that an es- 
timated 150,000 tonnes of 
goods will move between the 
two countries annually for 
the first 10 years. Saudi Ara- 
bia Imports (and re-exports) 
automobiles, transport 
equipment, electrical ap- 
pliances, .cement, chemical 
products, agricultural pro- 
ducts end foodstuffs to the 
Island. Raw materials and 
products from both countries 
will be available at cheaper 
prices, due to the expected 
decrease in transportation 
costB. . Price competition 
could, however, be keen and 
p ace Bahrain at a particular 
disadvantage. . indeed, Bah- 


ch&aper and more competi- 
tive consumer prices (parti- 
cularly agricultural products) 
[J’pro Saudi Arabia could hurt 

their business. 

Conversely, an (erstwhile), 
isolated island, Bahrain ex- 
pects to be especially fa- 
voured by the causeway's 
opening. Opportunities for 
vaae expansion and deve- 
2SE®"* should gen- 

erate . ; ' tremendous eco- 
nomlc ; activity; Bahrain's 
Deyeiojlhient- Minister 
, 9f Shlrawi , is! already, 
drawing parallels . with Ger- 
^riJf'^Huhr Valley with .the 
^Blabkfbhrfteitt '■ of a massive 
complex , within 
Of Baliraln from Ju- 
oaH to Dfiahran'and Ahsa. 


economy 

Israeli moves to counter Arab embarqo 

Du U/af q Artti- 


By Wafa Amr 

Special to The Star 

SEVERAL ISRAELI writers have 
often claimed that the negligent 
effects of the Arab embargo on 
the Israeli economy, and that its 
real effects from on economic 
point of view are very limited. 
Despite this, the embargo, in fact, 
has left very large damaging ef- 
fects on the Israeli economy as a 
whole. 

Mr Aba Eban, the ex-foreign 
minister, has confessed that the 
Arab embargo on Israel has 
achieved some technical success, 
but this has not deprived or stop- 
ped Israel from establishing com- 
mercial relations with other coun- 
tries or resulted in a decrease in 
Israeli exports to other countries. 

As a mailer of fact, the Arab 
embargo has deprived Israel of 
benefiting from its distinguished 
strategic situation in the area, as it 
has been unable lo establish free 
zone areas in order to benefit from 
the area’s rich resources and 
transportation facilities. 

Thfe effects ot an Arab embargo 
on the Israeli economy are multi- 
various: The Israeli economy has 
lost since the 1950 s about $40 
million annually and this lot:, has 
increased $60-$70 million 
per year, particulaily after the 
1973 war in addition to the in- 
crease in oil prices world wide. 

Israeli measures taken .to op- 
pose the Arab embargo are as foll- 
ows: 

A. The Israeli government 
formed organizations and parties 
with the aim of counteracting the 
Arab embargo. They usually con- 
sisted of seven people with an an- 


nual budget of $15,000. 

B. In I960, the Israeli foreign 
affairs ministry established a spe- 
cial managerial department to 
follow up the Arab embargo ef- 
fects. This managerial department 
functions on the following basis: 

— Gathering information on the 
Arab countries. 

— Gathering information on the 
multinational companies that re- 
spond to the Arab call lor cutting 
off any relations with Israel, and to 
threaten them. 

— Participation ol non- Jewish el- 
ements in countering the Arab em- 
bargo. 

In 1964, the 26th Zionist Con- 
vention called on the social Jewish 
societies all over the world to take 
the necessjiy measures to op- 
pose the embargo on Israel bv re- 
pudiating all the foreign compa- 
nies — commercial and financial 

— that responded lo Ihe Arab 
countries and prefer to deal with 
Arab countries. They are to im- 
pose heavy taxes and fees on the 
imports of these companies’ pro- 
ducts. 

In 1975. Abraham Acjhnuni. a 
former general manager in the 
ministry of finance was appointed 
president of a new governmental 
unit specializing in eounoniM. wai 
cases. This unit has opened of- 
fices in Israel and the US with the 
aim ol co-ordinating political, c o- 
nomic, and social reactions in the 
international area 

Fuither, m 1975. ns a result of 
additional leui on Ihe pail ol Israel 


severely affect Israeli investments 
abroad and its ability to grow com- 
mercially, the Israeli minister of 
finance suggested the establish- 
ment of a General Israeli Society 
whose purpose is solely to coun- 
teract the Arab embargo in any 
way. 

Seeking the US help In figh- 
ting the Arab embargo: 

The US co-operation with Israel 
to fight the Arab embargo was 
obvious in 1960 is the ‘Haifa Man- 
ifestation’ was created, in this, 
the American Navy had the right to 
refuse assistance or any facilities 
to the ships that did not do, it with 
Israel or respond to the Arab em- 
bargo on Israel. In i960, the Am- 
erican Foreign Aid Law was ap- 
proved and this consisted of tak- 
ing of the* necessary stop to d<_- 
fam* the Arab embargo. 

In 1964, Sen Han Is , on Will- 
iams moved for the approval of thu 
project law to reform the lav; of 
exporl observance and tu Like 
economic im m sine:; against any 
ifiiiiitry that cniorcu6 uu eco- 
nomic embargo un a US ally In 
1965, the US forniei president 
Johnson ratified a Jaw to extend 
tlif expoit observance law l>> four 
years Thir. rejects Arab embargo 
and assures and einuii rages 
those Americar : laws that n-tusi- 
to recognize un Arab emhiinjo on 
Israel. In 1976. the Amciienn Con 
gioss nppiovod the In* Return i 
Act that neeessi Liles the Ub • um- 
1'. mies to provide the Ministry nf 
Finance- with a report which in- 
■ lurier, in for n»a lit in that lher.». 


of the i.-ontiiitiGiiS Arab wnbai'jo companies provide t/> tile Ar.ib 
and ib> widening effects — part*- countries Any company refusing 


, iilm ly on imiltinalional corpora- lo provide 
Horn; and the worry that this would hwcl. 


is report vv.is. poru- 


The EEC has provided Israel 
with tremendous aid which 
enabled it counter the effects of 
the Arab embargo. These aids 
were characterized by the pri- 
vileges provided lo Israel and 
waivering of Israeli exports Irom 
custom fees and the granting to 
Israel additional commercial "ac- 
commodations. 

Most European countries foll- 
owed the US lead and elevated 
their opposition to the Arab em- 
bargo. For instance, m France. 
President Francois Mitterrand, af- 
ter the 198 1 el'u: Irons, confirmed 
that the law I hat forbids any inter- 
vention in economic activities will 
(.on (mile to be implemented. 

The EEC oountrins iruplomentud 
similar laws that lorhid any racist 
or distinctive measures directed 
against any other i on nines 

la 1981 (ho Dolyiiirn .rnd Swe- 
dish ijovornmonls annul mend that 
they would not give tlio elements 
dealing only with Hit- Ami i coun- 
tries a religions cvrlitn nP.!. ami m 
1 9H\ t ho Umvi.ri'"il jHv.irJi (^in- 
vention asked I ho IT: C to apply 
niiiteiiul 100 ot the Homo n<i.ui- 
il.inco tu guarantee lli.it pmp«r 
measures taken In i.u <• the Ai.il> 
einbui ■ |0. 

Israel lias been, and is still doing 
itr. bust to ostdhlis.h economiu re- 
lation:; with the Arab World a:, this 
vail ltd lead to an economic boost. 
It has discovered that thu Arab 
nuii k»- ts are the right places 
iumdf.il to drown it:, a* pruts m. 
Without Ihpso rotation*., mid due 
to its strategic .-.it tuition. Israel ia 
lil.t ly to suffer gient .;■« onomu: de- 
lurioralioii. 
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Jordanlan-Saudi economic co 
bilateral relations 

By Ibtl8am Dabaneh 

Special to The Star 

THE ECONOMIC co-operation 
between Jordan, and Saudi Arabia 
was further enhanced with 
recently with the signing of an 
agreement by the joint Jordanian- 
Saudi Arabian Higher Committee. 

Mr Chazi Diab, director of Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Export 
Promotion al the Ministry of indus- 
try and Trade, told The Star that 
the outcome of the three-day 
meeting between the two coun- 
■ tries, was the approval of am- 
mending the list of commodities 
exchanged between the two coun- 
tries so that they could be partially 
or wholly exempted from customs 
duty. The two sides also , dis- 
cussed measures to be introduced 
for facilitating the flow of national 
products exchanged between Jor- 
dan' and Saudi Arabia. 

Under the Jordanlan-Saudi 
agreement to- be implemented in 
the year 19S7, the two countries 
approved the 1 establishnient of a 
Jordanian-Saudi Financial Com- 
pany with a total capital of 550 
million/ The financial company 
■ whose headquarters is to be in 
. .Jordan, Will bd involved , in esta- 
blishing and promoting Industrial 
and, agricultural joint venture 


-operation could enhance 

projects to produce goods and 
market them in the two countries 
as well as for export. 

Mr Diab pointed out that the vo- 
lume of trade between Jordan and 
Saudi Arabia in the year 1965 was 
as follows: Jordanian tolal imports 
from Saudi Arabia was JD 159 
million — JD 153 million of. which 
were petroleum products and the 
rest JD 8 million were for commer- 
cial goods. In exchange. Saudi 
Arabia imports from Jordan of the 
9ame year was JD 39 million. Mo- 
tor products exported to Saudi 

■ Arabia included, agricultural pro- 
ducts (fruits and vegetables) ferti- 
lizers, cement, anil medications. 

• According to the director by 3 
September ol this year, total m- 
dorts from Saudi Arabia lo Jordan 
came JD 37 million: JD 32 JJiHton 
of which were pelroleum products 
arid the rest JD 5 million went in 
. for commercial goods. Jor- 
danian -exports to Saudi Arabia of 
the same period of 1986. inched 
JD 19-5 million for the same com- 

• modifies as In 1965. 

The Joint ; committee In Their 
i'hree-day meetings outlined the. 
necessity for Increasing the ex- 
change of economic co-operation 
. bBiWaen the two countries, parli- 
bularly in the industrial, trade. and 

■ transport sectors. : Means for 


TENDER NO. 116/06. Supply of two buses for the Royal 
Scientific Society. Tender documents aro available at the 
society. Closing date: 10 January 1987. 

• SUPPLY OF 10,000 tonnes of paper roils for Ad-Dustour, 
Al Sha'b and At Ra'I newspapers. Tender documents aro 
available at Al Ra'I newspaper headquarters. Closing date 
31 December 1986. 

o SUPPLY OF a dumper truck for At Ramah village council. 
Tender documents ore available at the village council for JD 
10. Closing date: 29 December 1986. 

CONSTRUCTION OF Al Fayha village council building — 
Madaba Governorate. Tender documents am available ot 
the village council for JD 15. Closing date: 3 January 1987. 

• SUPPLY OF a dumper truck for Al Man&hlyah village 
council — North Ghor. Tender documents are available at 
the village council for JD 5. Closing date: 29 December 
1986. 

• TENDER NO. 180/86. Construction of Al Foqaha* school 
in Al Bardoun — Irbid area. Tender documents are available 
at the Government Tender Directorate for JD 50. Closing 
date: 14 January 1987. 

• TTENDER NO 3/86. Transporting of 80,000 tonnes of 
fuel from the Jordan Petroleum RafJnery to Al Rashadiya 
area. Tender documents are available at the campany's of- 
fices in Jabal Amman. Closing date: 5 January 1987. 

e TENDER NO 175/86. Construction ol schools for Al Ma- 
fraq governorate. Tender documents are available at 
the Government Tenders Directorate for JD 30. Closing 
date: 7 January 1987. 


UN official calls for new 
energy resources 

UNITED NATIONS. OPICNA A lop UN of final tins call’«J for 
.ilti':iili'’ii hi 50 lucussutl tin ill i veil >( liny now i-nuicjy sources m or- 
iitn to hliisiigllHrii Itiuti Woiiil growth unit. development 

■Iho role ol now and renewable sources ol energy i«i crucial In 
Ihu luial urcun ol duvixupiiKi count ries. wliiMi.- buliui conaiiinns ol 
lilt ,»o ( .lilt’d for tu niijunvo JiinciiKurnl conditions and women's 
wnrkiMu condiUona." faiiiil juan Riputl, UN Dirucfor Gunurai.lor 
bovolupiiiunt -and Ihhuruitioiiiil Ecohumic Co-operution 

While developing coiintriua hud lo adjust their uconomius lo 
chiifiumu conUihoiiu. such iuljuslmunl. must lekd plat i »• die con- 
tirxl ul growth, hu lolU li suasion; pi Ihe general absumbly's ucu- 
noniic and iMiancikl cpmmltlHO recently. 

Ihe olhcinl callud on ihe inlernaliOABl community fo. support 
If Kit process by providing more often rharkOJs and ensuring an I 
in creased How of linsnce , .. ■ • ■ ; • s 

' V- , ‘ — " " 7" . ' 
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EURODEPOSIT RATES 


Currencies 

Period 

1 M 

2 M 

3 M 
6 M 
9 M 
12 M 

2 Years 

3 Years 

4 Years 

5 Years 


7 15/ 
7 

6 5/8 
6 3/8 

6 3/8 

7 1/4 
6 1/2 
7 

7 1/2 
7 5/8 


DM 

FF 

SF 

D FIs 

Yen 

Sterling 

Pound 

6 1/4 

8 7/8 

5 1/2 

6 1/2 

4 11/16 

11 1/16 

5 1/4 

9 1/4 

4 13/16 

6 3/16 

4 1/2 

11 1/6 

5 1/10 

8 7/8 

4 9/10 

8 1/8 

4 7/16 

11 3/16 

5 

8 3/4 

4 3/10 

5 3/4 

4 3/8 

11 1/4 

4 15/16 

8 1/2 

4 1/16 

5 3/4 

4 3/16 

11 1/4 

4 7/8 

8 1/2 

4 1/10 

5 3/4 

4 5/16 

11 1/4 

4 7/8 


__ 




5 1/4 

— 

_ 




5 1/2 

— 

_ 

_ 



5 11/16 

— 

— 



— 




GOLD 
IN JORDAN 


AMMAN (Slar) — Prices on 
Tuesday 23 December, 1986 
were as Id lows: 

18 ct... JD 3.400 per gramme 
21 cl... JD 3.950 per gramme 
24 ct... JD 4.700 per gramme 

One Kilogramme (9999) JD 
4515,000 

Ounce. .JD 149.000 
Gold Sterling...JD 33.000 
(Central Bank) 

Rashadl Pound.. .JD 29.000 
(Seven gramme) 

Source: Youalf Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


Source; Finance and Credit Corporation 


EXCHANGE RATES 


US Ddlar 
Sterling pound 
German mark 
French franc 
Swiss franc 
Dutch guilder 
Italian lire 
Swedish cron 
Saudi riyal 
Kuwaiti dinar 
UAE dirham 
Egypt pound 
Syrian fira 
Iraqi dinar 
Omani riyal 


buy 

.352 

.505 

.175 

.053 

.207 

.154 

.255 

.049 

09325 

118.500 

.09525 

.1825 

.0142 

.255 

.915 


sell 

.356 

.515 

.180 

.055 

.212 

.159 

.260 

.052 

.0945 

119,500 

.09600 

.1875 

.0144 

.265 

.920 


'ource: National Jordan Exchange Company 


Dollar and gold mostly 
down 

LONDON (AP) — - The US dollar fell against most ma- 

prlcaa'alSS werS down 88 ' radina TuB8day ‘ Gold 

nrl r &i ,n F , ranWu J l 8a,d the market was thin In the 
llttte s!gn 8 f , |clnce SP ' and prlce movaments had 

s:.w 'ssy?"-' u “' s 

lat?&kindayf l> rBl °- 8 at mid ' mornlng > compared with 

— ’ S arma " Marks, down from 1.97850 

— ® W,8S Fr ® a c8, down from 1.66200 

‘ Fr ® n S h Francs, down from 6.5075 

T ?-2380 Dutch Guilders, down from 2.2405 
,te,,an Lire > down from ;1, 374.75 
' T- i 7? 7 Canadian Dollars, down from 1.3768 

*kl n hi n * 0 *i * the British pound fell marginally against 
the US currency and was quoted at $1.4420, com- 
pared with ,1.4423 Monday. " " * ■ ■ 

opened In London at a bid price of $304,20 a 
trdy ounce, compared with- late Monday's 394.00 At 

Tuesday ' th 5 c,ty ‘ 8 <lve ma J®r bullion 
dediprs fixed arecomrti&nded price of $392.75. . 

p ^ lce W0B $392.50, down 
TCorn 394.50 late on Monday. 

WdllMlse" 0 " 9 Kon8 ' 8oid ,a)l W-OSto Close eta 


BRIEF 


DOHA (Opecna) — Qatar la 
to sink more than 70 new 
wells In an ambitious project 
aimed at Improving the 
country’s water supplies, ac- 
cording to department of 
Agriculture Director Mo- 
hamad Al-Falhanl. 

In .an Interview with the 
Gulf Times, Al-Falhanl said 
the wells — each not more 
than 70 feet deep — would 

be , dr ! llad * n the northern 
part of the country. 

The scheme, which Is due 
to start |n 1987 and will take 
three years to complete, Is 
part of a general study aimed 
at discovering more about 
the mechanism of replenish- 
ing the; underground water 
table. 

Al-Falhanl predicted that 
!h@ project, which Is de- 
signed to speed up pftrcola- 
tlon of supplies to the water 
table, would increase by 30 
per gent the amount of rain- 
water collected for domestic 

The director . said that at 


3?t£9T waa berng , loat 

due to.fast evaporation. 

?°hame^ will, in 
fact,, .shorten the tlme of 


Share prices fall back 

By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Slar Financial Market Analyst 

SHARE PRICES have remarkably fallen back to 4.2 r»r rant- . 
downfall which surpassed the 4 per cent increase ranKM 
last week. Meanwhile, the volume of trading aSwnJKH 
slump, yet, the shares of Industrial firms were In great dema? 

Most of the companies which enjoyed a share price lncre a « 
last week. suffered a sharp fall and remained a t a hf 
lanced price level. a “■ 

1,620,000 shares were handled at the market vniuo nt m 
2,540,000 divided among 2,500 contracts, a decrease of 403 
per cent compared to last week. Urti 

The daily handling average came to JD 508.000 with a devla. 
ion of J.2 per cent or 6 per cent of total around Man 
thus indicating Instability at the market. fl00. 

The shares of 65 companies were handled from which n 
companies gained Including: 1J 


1- Jordan Machinery & 
Equipment Lease 

2- Jerusalem 
Insurance Co. 

3- Jordan Brewery Co. 


closing at JD .740 up 
from JD .690 
closing at JD 1.420 up 
from JD 1.360 
closing at JD 3.650 up 
from JD 3.500 


46 companies lost 

1- National Steel 
Industry 

2- Islamic Bank 

3- General Insurance 
Co. 

4- Al Intaj Industrial, 
Commercial & 
Agricultural Co. 

5- Jordan Securities 


including: 

closing at JD 1.720 down 
from JD 2.130 
closing at JD 2.200 down 
from JD 2.660 
closing at JD 1.750 
down from JD 2.000 

closing at JD 1.380 down 
from JD 1.560 
closing at JD .920 down 
from JD 1.050 


6 companies had no change in their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 320.000 shares 
were handled at a market value of JD 130.000. 

Trading in the regular market was distributed among the sec- 
tors according to the following percentages: 


Sectors 

Banks 

Industry 

Services 

Insurance 


Market 

share 

30.2% 

62.5% 

2.5% 

4.8% 


Last week's 
share 

61.8% 

33.5% 

1 . 8 % 

2.9% 


Prominent firms whose shares were traded by sector 
Banks (out of 21 traded) Share Share 


1- New Jordan Bank 

2- Arab Bank 

3- National Bank 

Industrials (out of 29 traded) 

1- National Steel 
Industry 

2- Arab Aluminium 
industry 

3- Jordan Silver 
Chemicals 

4- Medium Petrochemical 
Industries 

5- Ala Adin 
Industries 

Services (out of 8 traded) 

1- Jordan 
: : Electricity Co. 

Insurance (out of 7 traded) 

1-. Jordan French 

Insurance Co. 


Share 
of sector 

20.7% 

18% 

10.1% 

Share 
of market 

6.3% 

5.4% 

3% 

29.4% 

18.3% 

17.2% 

10.8% 

7.3% 

4.5% 

0.2% 

3.8% 

3.8% 

2.4% 

48.1% 

1,2% 

76.3% 

3.6% 


WEEKLY AVERAGE 


bqtfifs ;Banks i Insurance 

Services 

Industries 

Average 


-.03% 

+ .7%' ' ... 

_ .8% 



-.8% 

-.9%'V 


+ .1% 

-1% ' 

-.0%.’ 


+ .6% . 

-1.3% 



-fl.9,% ■: 

-1.2% . 

-1.4% 

■ -jT' • 

T*i • ■ V. 
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No Christmas celebrating for refugee family 


AMMAN (Star) — Palestinian re- 
fuaee Jack Saliba Bassous, age 
is literally the man of the 
house for his family living just out- 
side Bethlehem In the Israeli- 
occupied WeBt Bank. Since the 
death of his father three years 
ago Jack has been registered 
with the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency (UNRWA) as the 
head of one of 221 Palestine re- 
fugee families in the Bethlehem 
area who receive "special hard- 
ship" assistance from the Agency. 

Jack's family consists of his 
non-refugee mother, Margo, a 
Bethlehem native: two siBters. 
10-year-old Rania and six-year- 
old Jane: and a baby brother, 
Elias, age two. 

This wilt be a rough Christmas 
lor the Bassous family, who are 
among some 10.000 Christian 
Palestinian Arabs living In and 
around Bethlehem. 

This family has no regular in- 
come. Mrs Bassous, who is in her 
forties, is a qualified teacher of 
Ihe Arabic language, and until 
recently worked perhaps four 
months a year as a part-time or 
relieving teacher in Bethlehem 
area schools. Since the sudden 
death of her husband, however, 
she has had to concentrate on her 
own children, especially the two 
younger ones. The small income 
she used to earn from teaching — 
40 Jordanian dinars, or about 
$120 a month — can no longer be 
counted on. There are no other re- 
latives in the area, apart from her 
elderly mother, to help them out. 
The three older children attend 
schools in Bethlehem and so far 
this year they have not been able 
to pay their school fees. 

"I have no one to give me any- 
thing." says Mrs Bassous despair- 


ingly. "Any money I get goes only 
to pay the rent and to put food on 
the table for the children." 

The rent for the house, an old 
stone building overlooking the 
mostly Christian West Bank town 
of Beit Jala, is 20 dinars, or $60, a 
month. Before her husband died, 
the family had fallen behind In the 
rent and the landlord's threat to 
evict them stlli hangs over them. 

As a former teacher. Mrs Bass- 
ous places the greatest' emphasis 
on education for her children. She 
sends them to a school that tea- 
ches French, as well as English 
and Arabic, and she tutors them at 
home in all three languages: this 
will give them a better chance to 
get ahead in the future, she says. 
One of the sturdiest pieces of 
furniture in the tiny front room of 
their house is an old school desk 
at which the children do their 
homework. 

The assistance provided by UN 
RWA to the Bassous family and 
other "special hardship case" fa- 
milies is limited: bi-monthly food 
rations of flour, sugar, cooking oil, 
corned beef, tomato paste, bur- 
ghol and skim-milk powder, plus 
blankets, used winter and summer 
clothing and a tiny cash allo- 
wance. This assistance goes to in- 
dividual refugees such as widows, 
orphans and old people living 
alone and to needy refugee fami- 
lies without a male breadwinner. 
Eleven -year-old Jack Bassous 
qualifies as an orphan and he and 
his siblings are eligible For UNRWA 
assistance. 

There are some 16,000 regis- 
tered Palestine refugees in the 
Bethlehem-Beit Jala area and in 
nearby Belt Sahour, site of the 
"Shepherd's Field" of the Bible, 



Children waiting for their 
meal at the UNRWA Sup- 
plementary Feeding Centre 

in Bethlehem. unrwa phoio 

• 

where Christ's birth was first pro- 
claimed. Another 6,000 refugees 
live in Dheisheh camp, south of 
Bethlehem, which has its own 
UNRWA schools and health cen- 
tre, while receiving some services 
from Mayor Elias Freij's Beth- 
lehem Municipality. 

These camps were established 
in 1949 by Palestine refugees ar- 
riving from villages to the west 
and south which had become part 
of Israel (and. In many cases been 
demolished). Deprived of their 
land, the refugees work mainly as 
labourers, many of them as 
daily-paid workers in Israeli indus- 
try or agriculture. Economic reces- 
sion has meant that these jobs are 
harder to come by. 

The refugee Influx transformed 
the dominant Christian character 
of Bethlehem and its neighbouring 



Margo Bassous and her children, Rania (10), Jane (6). 
Jack (11) and Ellas <2 1/2) UHnVl 


towns. Over 80 per cent of the 
area's Arab residents before 1922 
were Christians — mostly Greek 
Orthodox and many belonging to 
families with roots in the area go- 
ing back to the earliest Christian 
time. By 1961. two-thirds of Beth- 
lehem's people were Muslim, while 
Beit Jain and Beit Sahour wore 
around 40 per cent Muslim. 

Today, a mosque sits pro- 
minently on one side of Beth- 
lehem's Manger Square, directly 
opposite the 1 ,600-year-old 
Church of the Nativity which 
marks the traditional site of Chr- 
ist s birth. The Muslim call to 
prayer is as common as Ihu sound 
of church bells, symbolizing the 
harmonious relations between the 
Muslim and Christian communities. 
Still, even after 38 years — half of 
them under Israeli occupation 
together with their hosts — the 


UNOWA photo 

refugees of Bethlehem long to be 
somewhere else. UNRWA edu- 
cates Ihelr children, provides them 
with the basics of health care and 
tries to help the vary neediest 
among them while the search for n 
solution goes on. 

Ono recant bright but chilly 
morning, about 75 Palestine re- 
fugee children, many inadequately 
clothed for winter, huddled outside 
an old stone Bethlehem house, 
wrth crosses embossed above the 
doors and worked Into the design 
of the wrought-iron balcony, wait- 
ing to receive a midday meal (ram 
UNRWA. The meal served by the 
Beit Jlbrin supplementary feeding 
centre was simple: beans, bread 
and an orange. For many of Ihe 
children, it will be the only hot 
meat of the day. It is onother 
Christmas without much joy for 
the Palestine refugees of Beth- 
lehem. 


Palestinian heroism-an epic event 


By Pascal B. Karmy 

Special to The Star 

HEROES AND heroism are rare In 
Ihe world. But since the deplorable 
British mandate over Palestine in 
1920 and up to this day, Arab 
Palestinian history has never 
ceased to record heroiam beyond 
endurance to which every honest 
and impartial historian can testify 
without hesitation. 

One of the very recent displays 
of Palestinian heroism and endu- 
rance Is recorded In the fight 
called "the war of the camps' 
which is taking place In Beirut 
suburbs and in the south of Leba- 
non. 

An actual event occurred In the 
Chatila camp while fire and brim- 
stone were launched on It by Amal 
militias and their supporters, the 
“rat and sixth brigades of the Le- . 

• banese army. The event occurred 
•n the following manner: 

Sharif was one of the Pales- 
oraan fighters In the Chatila camp 
and siham was one of the nurse9 
in the same camp. Both were and 
.sun are resisting the. unprovoked 
Joial ;mil)tla8; onslaught on their 
oafnp. They were In love with each 
Pinsr grid so they decided to get 
/"ferried In the underground of the 
The sheikh of the camp per- 

■ jonned; the rites of marriage arid 
WfcUhe couple In sacriad matrl- 

'.jjbny to,; .live (or rather to fight) 

■ ; i*» tc 01 * Ift. prosperity -and advers- 

vl^iJJedwelldraof thbeamp plose 
, hsvvly , married couple g|»- 
;. |nered.. together, and chanted the 
: r^Ss .OFTheir nidtheriand, Paiea- 
'.‘Tf'Welr ‘.usurped paradi&ei and 
2 $ 22 ** K .the . r traditional Arab’ 

• j gabke.w during- an evening (Huml-., 


nated by the glaring missiles and 
canon shells hurled on the camp 
by the notorious Amal militias and 
their cohorts. 

For months Chatila and other 
camps have been under siege and 
deprived of the basic necessities 
of life. Yet the celebration of the 
marriage of our two heroes Sharif 
and Siham is a glaring demonstra- 
tion of the will and courage of the 
Palestinian people and Is a con- 
crete and palpable example of the 
Incomparable high spirit of the 
Palestinian fighters despite the tri- 
bulation which they are suffering 
and the dangerous predicament in 
which they are In Chatila as well 
as In other camps In Lebanon. 


The fighting -In Lebanon and the 
Palestine national resistance In 
the occupied territories should 
prove (if indeed any proof Is still 
needed) that the spirit of the 
Palestinians Is Indomitable and will 
not.be broken no matter what for- 
ces come to the fore to combat 
them. The Palestinians will never 
surrender nor bow to the forces of 
evil represented by Amal militias. 
Israel and Imperialism; even If their 
struggle ware to last for hundreds 
of generations for they are fighting 
to regain their homeland usurped 
by Israel and Zionism, and also for 
their very existence which the lat? 
ter have Jointly been trying to er- 
adicate without success. 

One . still remembers the despic- 
able . Golds . Melr staling: '.‘There 
arb no Palestinians.” 

* • . ; . ■ < 

The Palestinian people have no 
quarrel With; the Amal people and it. 
is Indeed • a great, pity ; that ..the 
Amal people who have been tor 
years supported by the Pales- 


tinians now back-bite them and 
turn their arms against them. The 
Amal militia aggressions on the 
Palestinians represent the peak of 
ingratitude. 

The heroic struggle of the 
Palestinians for more than three 
decades entitles them to a rightful 
seat in the international forums 
particularly in the international 
conference which is envisaged to 
solve seriously and radically the 
Palestine problem in order to 
achieve their national aspirations. 

The Palestinians, however, will 
never accept the farcical "auto- 
nomy" project. This is the ingeni- 
ous and disingsnous brain-child of 
the terrorist Begin put forward by 
him in the Camp David Accords 
and unfortunately accepted by ha 
late Sadat without the latter being 
authorized or delegated by the 
Palestinians who are the directly 
interested party. A Tel Aviv Univ- 
ersity authority on Palestinian 
nationalism rightly stated that the 
proposed “autonomy' for tna 
Palestinians" is a means for elimi- 
nating their national aspirations. 
And as Dr Edward Said aays 
"Short of complete obliteration, 
the Palestinians will continue o 
exist and they will continue to 

. ■ » . nllAl IT UJnn 


represents them, where they 
to settle and what to do with their 
national and political future. (The 
Question of Palestine, page 5J). 

. The story of Sharif and Siham 
deserves to be couched in an epic 
by an inspired and imaginative 
. pobt like Mahmoud Darwish or 5a- 
mih Al Qassem or woven into a 
novel by ah Arab novelist, in. order 
to further, assert and: immortalize 
the . existence and resistance of 
the Palestinians. X ■■■ ■/• , v .. 



Israeli soldiers rob passengers 

• Haaretz newspaper mentioned that three Israeli soldiers in- 
cluding a lieutenant placed an obstacle at the Jerusalem. Beth- 
lehem main road, stopped Arab vehicles and looted the Arab 
passengers' money and valuable items The paper added that 
the three soldiers who were wearing military attire and used an 
army jeep were able to pillage scores of thousands of Jordanian - 
dinars, in addition to a substantial amount of shekels. Scores of 
Arab citizens lodged complaints to Israeli police who promptly 
started investigation. 


Devil worshippers arrested 


• An Israeli military correspondent reported that a large number 
of Israeli policemen and borders guards last Sunday attacked 0 
Jewish synagogue In Kiryat Hanim settlement north of Haifa and 
detained 20 Jews who were performing prayers inside the syna- 
gogue. The correspondent disclosed that the detainees were 
worshipping the devil and the police look over a number of 
books and scriptures at the synagogue. Among the detainees 
were four women and some army reserve: officers. He added, 
that it was the first lime devil worshippers had been detained in 
Israel. 

Israeli employees uproot olive trees 

a Israeli employees of Alke'rn Kimit Corporation last Monday 
uprooted more than 200 olive seedlings from a plot of land 
which belonged to Mohammad Suleiman Dabsh in the town of 
Sor Baher near Jerusalem. The employees claimed that the land 
WSs previously nnnexed, and when the Ainb owner tried to stop 
them, ha was detained by the borders guards. In addition, Je- 
wish settlers in Ihe Tulkarem area uprooted 100 olive trees In. 
the area. The owners, the Ayoub family, lodged- a complaint to 
the Israeli police there. 

AIDS spread amorifi prisoners 

• An Israeli corteBpondenl disclosed that AID $ is starling to 
spread in the Israeli prisons and 28 cases had been lately dis- 
covered among Israeli prisoners throughout the country. He ad- 
ded that the prisons authorities intend to separate those prison- 
ers and place them in a private centre so that others would not 
be Infected:. . : 
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By Chris Cordell 

Compass News Features 

LONDON — Theie, was a time 
when those in -between years 
came as a welcome breather for 
the sporting worfci to reflect on 
moments past and the promise of 
great things to come. 

But that's no longer the case. 
The memories of Diego Marado- 
na's magical qualities in Argenti- 
na's 1986 World Cup soccer 
triumph in Mexico still linger, as 
the keen anticipation of the 1988 
winter Olympics in Calgary and 
the Seoul summer games beckon 
enticingly. 

But 1967 will stand on its own 
merits in the sporting calender, 
wittr track and field occupying 
centre-stage ns the International 
Amateur Athletics Federation cele- 
brates its 75lh anniversary in 
stylo. As an appetiser, the IAAF 
offers the inaugural world indoor 
championships in Indian npohs, In- 
diana, next 6-8 March, followed 
by tlio second ocjilion of the world 
outdoor championships In Rome 
29 August-6 September. 

The Italian event is the highlight 
of 1907, with the cream ot five 
continents bidding for glory. But 
the road to Rome is littered with 
obstacles in the shape of qualify- 
ing performances out of reach for 
the majority of athletes scattered 
among the lAAF's 179 member 
countries. Qualifying is a victory in 
itself for mast Third World ath- 
letes, with the medal race des- 
tined to be dominated by Ameri- 
cans and Europeans. 

Comparative track and field re- 
sults for the 1986 Asian Games 
and the European Athletics Cham- 
pionships showed little sign of the 
gap being closed. 

The Third World will again be 
looking for Africa to carry the flag 
with the Moroccan running ma- 
chine Said Aouita the standard- 
bearer. Aouita, who spreads his 
talent from 1.500 metres to 
10,000 metres, has been beaten 
only once in the past three years. 
Although he failed in numerous 
world record attempts in 1986, 
Aouita still holds the best times for 
the -1,500 and. 5,000 metres and 
was a worthy winner of the overall 
Grand Prix title. 

During a hectic season, the 
1984 Olympic 5,000 metres cham- 
pion set the fastest limes of the 
year for the . 2,000, 3,000 and 
4 5,000 metres and was second A 
fastest at 10,000. Aouita’s wide- u 
ranging talents give him plenty or 
options. Pride and revenge could 
Induce the 26-year-old to take on 
the formidable British duo of World 
and .European 1,500 metres 
champion Steve Cram and double 
Olympic 1,500 metres gold medal- 
ist Seb Coe, but it i? over longer 
distances that the Moroccan Is so. 
devastating. The choice difficult. 

: British and, European 5,000 fne- 
, champion Jack Buckner is 
certainly: aware of the Mbroacan's - 
.challenge., "Without demeaning ' 
Sieve? Cram, of Seb Coe In any 
■Way, Aouita is the leading figure in 
?jV4r|d athteilcs." Buckner said 
recently. "He seems to sUmd 
r head and shoulders above the rest ! 
ih J range and ability .'fail'd hO s 
ssot hep unbeatable,'’ .' ■ ] 

: ;. Afripans are alsp making break- 
throughs elsewhere withl' Nigerian. 

" Ghiql (mo, the second fastest man . 
in the. work! over. 100 metres in 
j9j86, second; only to Canadian 
Ben Johnson. The Ivory Coast's * 
-Gabriel Tfaooh was the wbrld no. 1 





SIbvb Cram 

competition promises an exerting 
addition to the normal fare of Test 
series, with India defending the 
crown it won in 1983 after the om- 
nipotent West Indies carried off 
the trophy in the two previous 
tournaments. 

Group A matches in India 9 Oc- 
tober to 1 November involve India, 
Australia, New Zealand and Zim- 
babwe. Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Eng- 
land and the West Indies make up 
group B, in which nine of the 12 
matches will be staged In Pakistan 



Crjckel also looms tarde on ilhe 
-IWv With IfiO., fourth 

UfArM- Pi.ik* IsaIaA- mJWl.J I—.*. 


'Sold Aouita; j 

and the remaining 'three in indta. 
The semi-finals artd "final . Mill be- 
played in India; with the '8-ipV 
November ' trophy : decider ach- 
ecJpled (or Calcutta. ; . -t,.'., 

: ./^e balance o I poW0r In aricket' 
IS; slowly shifting, with the rise of: 
Pekisian apd Ipdia cqlncldlrtg wlt|h 


Certainly the West Indies pace- 
men cannot relish another spell on 
the slow Pakistan wickets. Al- 
though the recent Pakistan-West 
Indies three-match Test series fin- 
ished level, Pakistan’s victory In 
the first Test was only the second 
West Indian defeat in five years. 

England, after an ignominious 
run of defeats, seems to be enjoy- 
ing a renaissance in Australia. Ian 
Botham s decision to spend win- 
ters playing in Queensland rules 
the great all-rounder out of future 
England tours, bul the English 
seem to have unearthed a poten- 
tial successor in Philip De Freitas. 

The West Indian-born 20-year- 
old, known as "Daffy" to his 
friends, celebrated his Test debut 
by taking five wickets and scoring 
40 runs in England's seven-wicket 
first Test win over Asutralla in 
Brisbane. 

Born in Dominica, one of six 
brothers, De Freitas moved to 
England 10 years ago. Named af- 
ter Prince Philip, who was visiting 
the island when he was born, De 
Freitas made his first class' debut 
with Leicester last summer and 
climbed with astonishing speed to 
Test status. "He is still learning, 
but his polential is tremendous." 
says Botham, who has taken the 
young England recruit under his 
wing. 

Soccer takes a breather next 
year after the excitment of the 
19B6 World Cup finals in Mexico. 

Denmark and the Soviet Union 
illuminated the early action with an 
avalanche of goals, only to be ex- 
tinguished in the second round, 
while France and Brazil provided 
arguably the best match of the 
tournament. But it was Argentina, 
inspired by the unstoppable Mara- 
dona who emerged triumphant, 
defeating a workman-like West 
Germany in the final. 

There were more modest claims 
to fame among the minnows, parti- 
cularly by Morocco, who held Eng- 
land and Poland to goalless 
draws and than beat Portugal 3-1 
to become the first African team 
ever to qualify, for the second 
round. Focus of attention in 1987 
is the South American Liberators 
Cup and the battle for qualifying 
places in the 1988 European 
championships In West Germany. 

The odds are already stacked 
against reigning champion France 
after a -disastrous start to its 
eight-match programme. Goalless 
draws away to Iceland and East 
Germany and a 2-0 home defeat 
by the. Soviet Union underline the 
problems facing the French. Team 
captain Michel Platini, lone survi- 
vor of the brilliant midfield engine 
room, says he will play on for as 
long- as -France needs him, but his 
glittering career Is plainly in de- 
cline., 

_ A year of hectic activity on the 
Olympic front waB climaxed In Oo-' 
tober by the selection of Albertville 
(France) and Barcelona (Spain) as 
hosts for the 1992 winter and 
summer Olympias respectively. It 
was also decided to break the twin 
four-year.; Cycle,.-, beginning a nfcw : 
chain of. winter games In 1994, so 
creating a ■ two-year. ; Interval be- 
tween the winter and summer 
events. 

East Bloc sports leaders. ack- 
nowledged they 6outd -not "afford 
. to miss two Consecutive Olympics, 


SPORTS BRIEFS 
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; Hon that. .the 1Q88 Seoul Games 
;.w II break., the chain of boycotts 




The national Judo team 

Squash seminar in Jordan 

• Jordan is to organize, in co-operation with the Arab Squash 
Federation, a seminar on squash regulations for referees in 
March 1987. 

The seminar is the first of its kind to be held In the Kingdom 
with the participation of Jordanian. Arab and international ref- 
erees. 

The president of the Arab Squash Federation, in a press rel- 
ease, emphasized that the International Squash Federation Pre- 
sident has sanctioned the holding of the seminar. 

New post for Mr Samarah 

• Mr Abdul Halim Samarah, President of Al Ramtha dub. has 
been appointed as director of the department of sports activities 
at the University of Science and Technology. This Is effective 
from the beginning of next month. 

Mr Samarah is one of the distinguished university graduates 
in Jordan who has been appointed in different official directo- 
rates in the various fields of sports. 

Federation for World Judo tournament 

• The Jordanian Universities Sports Federation, has decided lo 
form a team incorporating all Jordanian universities in order lo 
participate in the World Judo tournament in Belgium in February 
1987. 

The selected team will be exposed to Intensive training in pre- 
paration for the tournament, in which the universities will parti- 
cipate for the first time. 

The invitation was extended to the universities by the pre- 
sident of the Belgium universities sports federation. 

Chess Federation on the move 

• Steps are being taken to enable the Royal Jordnnlan Chess 
Federation to participate in the meetings and tournaments of Inf 
Arab Chess Federation and in Its general assembly meeting sch- 
eduled for Tunisia in the period between 20 Docember 1986 lo 7 
January 1987. 

The Jordanian delegation is being lead by Mr Nahidh Sweiss, 
a representative of the federation and other members. 

The Royal Jordanian Chess Federation recently took part in 
the Olympic Chess games held In Dubai. 

Urban and rural sporting activities 

• The Ministry of Youth haB completed the guidelines outlining 
Its role in supporting youth sporting activities In urban and rura 
areas. 

The role points out the necessity to help In preparing 
nlan youth and the methods of accommodating the required cir- 
cumstances for the youth according to their psychological an 
physical capabilities, 

It also Includes recommendations to set up ten sports com-, 
plexes In different cities In the Kingdom. 

: Prime Minister advocates weekend sports 

• the. Prime; Minister Mf Zaid Rlfal has Issued a directive to Uj? 
wncerned parlies to follow up with the necessary procedures 

. ■ facilitate the Organization of weekend Sporting activities 
! y ?. ; upivflrsltltiq : ln Jordan from next year summer. 

^ am e in a letter sent by the prime 
- . . the Minister Of. Higher Education. Minister of Youth and the P/e . 

SldenlS qf the three Jordanian universities. .i' 

. TTie | tetter -.'spelt put dearly the ways to organize .th^ 1 ^- 

. Oameht the. ^regulations, the expected budget tournerrien ij^ 
the InvjtatlOqS. tb, be sent to the various Arab unlvsrsltls,, 
•''T w j , 9 r dInstloh..W|t|i the' Arab' Universities Federation. ,,i. 
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Orientalist paintings:the revival of a historical trend 


By Vanessa Batrouni 

Special to The Star 

THE PRE-camera decades of the 
nineteenth century was the era of 
loDographical artists who. with the 
emergence of the steamboat and 
railway were able to travel beyond 
Europe to more exotic and remote 
regions of the Near East. 

As we are now familiarized with 
distant places by satellite pictures, 
film and television, the nineteenth 
century public had to be content 
with lithographs, book illustrations 
and the journals and diaries of In- 
trepid travellers. With the "Grand 
Tour of Europe", the novelty of 
European treasures was almost 
exhausted for the traveller artist 
and his public and by venturing 
inlo the Holy Land, Egypt, Syria, 
Lebanon and southern Jordan the 
religiously conscious public at 
home were able by proxy to enjoy 
the delightful, the awesome and 
the exotic In the Holy Land 
through the eye and pen of the 
artist. 

The ■'Orientalists" deigned a 
misnomer by art collector Dr Hl- 
sham Kbalib, are currently enjoy- 
ing a revival of interest and a re- 
valuation of their artistic ability. 
Although the Jordanian public may 
Feel saturated with Orientalist ex- 
hibitions, the interest is concom- 
miiantly being echoed in Europe, 
even now as Jordan's National 
Gallery runs its Orientalist exhibi- 
tion 'On the Banks of the River 


FOLLOWING TEN years of con- 
tinuous work on Iraq Al Amir, this 
unique archaeological site is al- 
most rendered to what it used to 
look like in the year 200 BC. 

Qasr Al Abd, which is the main 
building on the site, is said to have 
been built by a very rich prince be- 
longing to the family of tax collec- 
tors wno committed suicide at the 
palace of the King of Egypt and 
left the Qasr uncompleted. 


By Frida Mdanat 
Special to The Star 


Situated in the middle of a huge 
park in the valley, the Qasr Is only 
20 kilometres from Amman to- 
wards the Jordan River and has 
beautiful scenery and landscape. 
On 15 December the French Am- 
bassador Mr Francois Leclerq and 

Mr Adrian Hadldi, Director of the 
Department of Antiquities at Riy- 
adh Centre declared open the ex- 
hibition, by Mr Francois Larchd and 
Jean Pierre Lange which depicts 
the story of the Qasr. 


Jordan' in co-operation with the 
British Council, a David Roberts 
exhibition is being held at the Bar- 
bican in London. 

The National Gallery's exhibition 
is termed by Sir John Burgh, 
Director General of the British 
Council as a "modest survey." It is 
in fact comprehensive in showing 
the variety of styles and variety of 
artists who undertook the journey 
to the region. These artists were a 
motley collection, male and lemale 
of professionals, former ar- 
chitects, amateur watercolour- 
ists and adventures. 

Some professional artists like 
David Roberts painted and drew 
with an aim to sell their works on 
their return whilst others like Hol- 
man Hunt, one of the leading 
members of the pre-Raphaellte 
movement at home, were on a 
personal artistic crusade to revive 
English religious art by grounding 
it on geographical and historical- 
facts. Edward Lear, a life-long 
peripatetic, aimed to “topogra- 
phlze all the journeyings" of hla 
life and, not very successful at 
home with his oil paintings, was 
better known as a writer of non- 
sense poems and stories. 

Others such as William Bartlett. 
Thomas Altom and John Fulley- 
love, were topographical draughts- 
men; others such as Edward Da- 
niel Clarke and Maria Harriet Ma- 
thias were tourists who embell- 
ished their journals with waterco- 
lours as we might collect post- 


cards. All were aware that reputa- 
tions as artists at home could be 
made by a visit to the Holy Land. 

The diversity of style ranges 
from the fresh and spontaneous to 
the practised and contrived but all 
remain infused with the flavour of 
the nineteenth century and its In- 
clination for the melodramatic, the 
awesome and the magnificent 
coupled with scientific precision 
with lesser concern for light and 
'painterly' elements. 

David Roberts, a former scene 
painter and very much a man of 
his era, has a finely tuned eye for 
the theatrical. Recently accused in 
'The Guardian' by Weldemar Ja- 
nuszczak of being a "ham" who 
indulged in "theatrical excess" 
and standard lighting, his is none- 
theless a very personal style 
which, when compared with the 
more faithful renditions of other 
landscape painters, captures more 
than the scene itself by relating 
the style and manners of the nine- 
teenth century. 

His biggest fault may be that he 
doesn't suit twentieth century 
taste. His large oil on canvas "Jer- 
usalem from the Mount of Olives” 
with pilgrims returning from the 
River Jordan In 1841 is a good ex- 
ample of the epic style In which he 
excelled and which satisfied the 
nineteenth century palate for the 
heroic. The landscape alive with 
movement and drenched In atmos- 
phere relives for the public an 
emotional moment which few will 


experience for real. His smaller 
watercolours pan in on a scene 
like any good cameraman depict- 
ing the subject with neatness and 
precision while fading out the sur- 
round. 

His 'Fortress of Akabah and 
'Entrance to Petra' have a stagelit, 
dreamlike quality, rich in romance 
and awesomeness which from a 
nineteenth century perspective, 
when such travels were wrought 
with danger, plagued with discom- 
fort and disease, must have been 
a monumental moment to enter 
upon. 

Edward Lear, like Roberts also 
exercised his artistic licence in 
having a unique style by which he 
is easily identifiable. His waterco- 
lours far superior to his laborious 
oils of which one ‘Petra’ is on 
show have an almost oriental 
quality in their expressive and 
rhythmic lines. He traces his land- 
scapes In animated lineal net- 
works that with their economic 
treatment of detail give a sense of 
space and isolation. 

Although many drawings were 
preparations for oil pnintings 
which he hoped to finish later at 
home they compare favourably 
with the denser works of Holman 
Hunt and Thomas Seddon and the 
cluttered detail of John Fuileylove. 

If David Roberts captures the 
drama, Holman Hunt captures the 
poetry of the area. He and Tho- 
mas Seddon emphasize the colour 


Iraq Al Amir’s history captured 
in architectural drawings 


In 1976, the French Institute of 
Archaeology in the Near East 
started excavation works in Iraq Al 
Amir. 

"It was challenging to work on 
such a unique site," said Mr Lar- 
che. "and the challenge and ex- 
citement kept growing throughout 
the project, especially when we 
started to see the result of our 
work." Excavation workB and 
drawings of the different parts of 
the Qasr continued until 1980- 
Then came the stage ot restora- 
tion works which Mr Larche com- 
pared to solving a jigsaw puzzle. A 
collection of broken and scattered 
stones, some of them weighing up 
to 40 tonnes were to be restored 
Into what had been once a bulld- 
• Ing. 

The result of Lange and Lar- 
ches efforts is the story of the 
different stages of the construc- 
tion of the Qasr. It depicts the 
team' work of craftmanship. It re- 
flects the style and technique of 


construction belonging to the peo- 
ple who lived in that era and illus- 
trates their method of operation. It 
portrays the unique carvings on 
the columns and Intricate sculp- 
ture of the wild animals, such as 
the lion, and the eagle which de- 
corated the walls of the building. 

"It is a unique building, worthy 
of the great deal of time and effort 
we put into it,’’ said Mr Lange who 
shares Mr Larche’s feeling of fa- 
scination for the site. They both 
agreed that the building filled them 
with awe and that it was a pri- 
vilege to have worked on such 
piece of architecture, part of the 
Oriental Hellenistic archaeology. 

The building now stands upright 
following ten years of hard work. 


Twelve of the drawings were on 
display in the Architectural Gallery 
at Riyadh Centre demonstrating 
the outcome of work of Mr 
Larche , the architect and Mr 
Lange, the archaeologist and 
draughtsman. The drawings tell 
the story of the ancient people 
who built the Qasr and the con- 
temporary ones who rebuilt it and 
every minute detail is rendered In 
the drawings. All the cracks and 
tiny missing parts, where the parts 
are joined and the intricate sculp- 
ture are shown in the drawings. 


Lange and LarchS hope that 
with the help of the government 
Iraq Al Amir will be protected, in 
order to stand for many years to 
come and building around the site 
be prevented because such an 


and diurnal colour mutations in all 
their brilliant majesty by deepen- 
ing the original hues. Holman's 
"Mosque of El-Aksa by Moonlight " 
in which he sacrifices fluidity to 
dense colour has an oppressive 
flat eerie gtoom and his Dead Sea 
from Slloam and Seddon's Moun- 
tains of Moab' are overworked 
with colour and detail. 

The little known John Dugmore 
in his 'Dead Sea’ and the amateur 
watercolourlst Maria Mathias and 
William Bartlett in his View of 
Mount Hor" all capture the ether- 
eal quality of distant hilts when 
washed in sun and shadow and 
the soft and hazy atmosphere of- 
ten seen in the area created by 
suffused sunlight. 

In contrast, Luigi Mayer's views 
are very stiff and formal rendered 
lifeless by their slaturesque vur- 
ismo while Carl Haag's Gate At 
Jerusalem' is a fine example of 
craftmanship in fnithluily recording 
architectural detail. The exhibition, 
howevor modest, (considering the 
proliferation of the "Orientalists") 
accompanied by original journals 
and books for which the paintings 
were destined and figure studies 
by Roberts, Wilkie. Vigne and 
Haag, gives an insight Into the 
way the artists worked as well as 
a view of the products themselves 
whicn, as an integral part of the 
nineteenth century 'industry' of 
hearthsida travel, served a grow- 
ing market. 


event would endanger the ar- 
chitecture and spoil the character 
and image of the area. 

Work on Iraq Al Amir is ex- 
pected to bo finalized within five 
months when Lange and Larchfe 
will move to other sites and start 
more excavation and restoration 
works 

The summary of their works 
during the current joint ventures 
between the French Institute for 
Archaeology In the Middle East 
'IFAPO' and the Jordanian Depart- 
ment of .Antiquities will be con- 
tained in a volume to be published 
in France. 

Lange and Larche ara studying 
the prospect of printing their 
drawings on posters hoping lo sell 
them to cover the costs of exca- 
vation. 


The exhibition will remain open 
to the public until 10 January al 
the Architectural Gallery. Riyadh 
Centre. 
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Artist Orfali explores 


By Osama A. Abusitta 
Special to The Star 
WIDAD ORFALI 's seventli perso- 
nal exhibition was held at the Sho- 
inann Foundation under the gen- 
eral theme "Glimpses of Herit- 
age." General as the theme may 
be, and despite the fact that the 
artist had strictly adhered lu a 
certain style of painting, heritage 
was rediscovered or. rather ex- 
plored. 

Domes, minarets and palm trees 
are ever present in Or tali' s paml- 
ings but they are not really the el- 
ements that entitle this exhibition 
to represent heritage. There is 
something deeper and difficult to 
pinpoint that truly characterizes 
this exhibition. It could be the 
deceptive oyp (the eye is u tradi- 
tional symbol that repels the spell 
•>f the enviourij Itiat the artisl 
hide*:- in minarets or domes or is it 
the crescent on lop and within the 
iniiitiruts that dues it? 

Further exploration of I he paint- 
ings reveals that Iho disorderly 
manner of ornamenting the 
spaces of the paintings is heritage 
in itself. Circles, triangles and 
cross hatching fill the spaces in a 
way that could be traced only to 
mid-Eastern influences. Not only 
do the patterns of ornamentation 
adhere to no specific rhythm but 
the actual draughting is loose and 
informal. And hero lies the indis- 
putable character of the paintings. 

Colour was employed in a pecu- 
liarly effective manner. A paint- 
ing's colour, at first srght, is one. It 
is either green, blue or pink and, in 
some paintings, just black and wh- 
ite. However, the apparent colours 
are not the only ones used In a 
painting. Golden colour is heavily 
invested in most paintings giving 
them a monumental Impression. 

One feels the urge of decipher- 
ing the nature of materials that 
produce such rich colours and 









mm 
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One of Orfali's highly original 'Heritage' paintings 


textures to find that they are only 
the most common india inks, bail 
point pens and golden felt tip pens 
and some acrylics that have pro- 
duced, with the ingenuity at the 
artist, these intricate tapestries. 

Dimension is another facility the 
artist makes use of favourably. 
She does not use the three- 
dimensional prospective but rather 


the two dimensional with the no- 
dimensional perspective. This, in 
other words, is using multiple ‘Na- 
dir’ points in the same painting 
producing continuous structures 
with different perpendicular hori- 
zons, and in some cases circular 
horizons engulfing another set of 
buildings and palm trees with yet 
another horizon. 


Local talent brings back 
Dickens’ moral magic 


By Sandy Rose 
• Special to The Star • 

“DICKENS' CHRISTMAS moral 
lies in the process of awakening. It 
is not just Scrooge who is being 
stirred, it is the better self in a all 
of us; The 6tory shows us how a 
divine element is brought to life 
again in Scrooge and how it then 
begins to work on the world al . 
targe.' - . 

tf the audience was not quite 
stirred, into a moral reawakening 
,they';wera nonetheless treated to 
a visitation from the' spirit of Dick- 
ens in the producton of 'A Christ- 
mas Carol- aft the: Royal Cultural , 
Centre ifhis ’week. Manley. 9proo- 
ge, Mr' and'Mrs Fezziwlg and the 
.oratiiihit household were truly em- 
bodied ; bV. Dayld ! : . J hompson , 
V^nedsa Bntrouni ; and 'Colin Gdr- 
, land!,, they loomed large .and alive 
upon* tpe Stage of . the Studio 


Theatre. Wonderful moments of 
vint^pe’ DickOnS were cheated by; 



David, Venease and COIln In 


^Vanqsajti; Balrmifti'fe delighted, find 

delightful Martha: verb characters 
bril Ij^n 1 ty. dr|i,yvh ; j y .y ' 

» .‘'ThQ . draSit'Ic. potential, . evor- 
•preqpntjft olckene' , writing, was 
■fully realized byOavld.Th.oni — _i, “ 
stage adaptation of, ‘‘A- Christmas, 
Cetpb" t.Hwj own-ehitjodimeht . ol. . 
Scrogge,', Ihe mpSL.d6hVq tid|njQ *Q t . 
the, roles ; tp- be played, was .'Quite 
Superb;," Difekensr: 
hear}- slrinp plbckfer , : Vye[i!dWs ph : 


no -time, did this production over- 
indulge, M emotion. t : . | ". . 

■ Pgssibly; tb ensure that .This 
over-indulgence In emotion'did ht>l 
happen. the pBf formers were a 
little . lop reserved,; There : was- ,a 
sense 61 restraint .at moments, 
.. . " \ '. when 

Scrooge is refprmOd and .bursts 
•UPpn. the world, Jubilant and; brlirifr 
Thing with ; good alms, COiriPtetO 
. release into ■ the toy of : these, 
momenta was pernab9 0 


‘A Christmas Carol 

1 Photo- by Brian Maudslay - 

stronh sense of character, at all ■ 
times. With deft movements and a ' 



Reem Yasin's 

Cinema Corner 


‘The Night of Counting 


.. times. With deft movements and a ' ' 

. wide, range of volCesi. David Thom- 
son. VaneBgd Balrouni and Cotin 
Gorlanp- oonjured ..from nowhere : . 
■ • thp; . magic of Oiokeris' - charao* ■ : - 
(i-terlzation. _ . , ;• \ . T 7 -• [ . 

;• , ■ This .excellent; . prodLiotlbn con- - 
Tlnues 'me^igh : standard ;o'f - local ... 

: inrkrtuprlftKi sM'niiunJ'k.. iu. ' 


momenta ., was perhaps e :jit{le 
lacking, ? but the energy and skills' 
of the: per f qr mer s ' ppn veydd ^ivldjy 


/^productions spOnsprad by the Bril- .. 
.>t[8h; .Council. The. success’ of. the 
;■ i combination ,of .local- : talent"Wl.m' i. 
• Bn l[9h; L Council : backing. ^Il. pnev’ 

' hopes, 'Jndplrd more orcKjcc lions of 
•• 'sta ;; * •.'• • ' 




A Unique Masterpiece 

The Night of Counting the Years,’ more commonly known 
as The Mummy' Is Indeed a unique film in many ways It Is 
unparalleled in being the only Arabic film that is unani- 
mously considered a masterpiece by all critics and judges In 
the numerous international film festivals where It was 
shown. It Is also unique in having reaped the largest num- 
ber of special awards and first prizes wherever It competed 
But most special of all is the fact that the film Is Its direct 
tor’s first and only feature before his untimely death, two 
months ago. 

As a tribute to the memory of Egyptian director Shad! Ab- 
del Salam, his film ‘The Mummy' was the main attraction of 
the programme of the latest Cairo Film Festival held In the 
Egyptian capital early this month. This painfully late appre- 
ciation of the work in Its home country is very little com- 
pensation to the cool reception of the film by the public 
when It was first released in 1969. 

Perhaps the greatness of ‘The Mummy' and of its director 
for that matter la its inherent authenticity. Built on the deep 
rooted Egyptian history It merges old and new concepts to 
produce a harmonious unity of Pharonlc, Islamic and Coptic 
civilizations that has never been preceded (or superceded 
to date) In the history of Egyptian cinema. 

The focal point of the film Is a true Incident dating back 
to the year 1682 when excavations had led to the discovery 
of displaced Pharaonic tombs belonging to the twenty first 
dynasty In Thebes. This In turn led to the exposure of trea- 
sure tradings by a tribe in the Valley of Kings (near Luxor In 
Upper Egypt}, known as the guards of the Mountain of the 
Dead. 

It had always been a sacred tradition with the Muraba 1 
tribe to pass on the secret of this hidden treasure from the 
chief to his son. But when it came to Wanls (played by Ah- 
mad Marf’l) to Bhare this knowledge he could not bear the 
burden of his predestined role of violating the dead. It was 
Wanls’s consciousness of shame that changed the history 
of that tribe and created a new life for him symbolizing the 
rebirth of a nation. 

This is only the skeleton of the concept that la oonveyed 
In the highly literate script of the film, also written by Shad 
Abdel Salam. The sparse dialogue of the film (in classical 
Arabic) is more poetry than prose laden with Images ana 
vibrant with emotion. 

But the most striking aspect of the film Is the visual 
beauty of Its pictorial compositions. With Just the right per- 
spective and the most carefully chosen camera angieSi 
every shot gives exactly the intended effect and eveiy 
frame presents an immaculate “tableau" In Its own rlgni- 
The director's talent (he was originally a aet-deslgner) law 
evident in his choice of frame compositions in as muen » 
making viewing the film more like leafing through an album 
of carefully chosen plates. 

This does not by any means Imply that these pictures are 
lifeless. In fact the whole setting is so haunting and tn 
presence of the dead and their doctrines so very alive i tnai 
we can almost hear them saying (as Is Inscribed on the p 
pyrus paper), "Ye who are gone will return, Ye whoaleepem 
will one day awake, For unto three belongs the glory or im 
Heavens." — 


The American Centre presents The Wizard of Oz Nj.JjEj 
-starring Judy Garland; Frank' Morgan and directed Dy 
Flemming. Monday 29 December at 5 pm. ■ 

Exhibittoh8 - 

THe Petra Bank Gallery, Wadi Saqra presents an exhlbitionty , 

• fthader Na'fm and Jalfll AriQat entitled ■' Al Rad : 1 98® • T* 1 ® 
i t top T^ts.utyil. Monday 29 December.- " 

The French Cuitbral Centre presents the exhibition o) - 
. Qotbi entitled .'Written Paintings.-'^ At the. Alla Gallery. Btaru. a • _ 
Monday 2& December. / . . , g 

- The. British Council presents 'On the: Banks of 0 j a Juary : 
exhibition at the National Gallery. .Until 2o. . .. . 

' "IfaQ Al-Amir, Afchjteqturql Drawings. V an . 

t Ous.hlstoHc altp'will continue to be displayed: at the Arc 
t..Qalldry.':(Rlyadh i Centre)- until 10^ January. 1987. • ; 
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Card dssigned by Nadine 
Haber. 


i The Star wishes to thank Miss 
Nadine Naber of Amman who so 
My sent us a Christmas Card 
taign which we unfortunately 
iceived far too late. However, 
teSlar has reserved this space 


for Nadine this week in apprecia- 
tion of her efforts. 


• Mr Patrice Paoil of the French 
Embassy and his wife Annie held 
a targe cocktail party last week. 
The guests included the press 
corp, foreign diplomats as well as 
the local community and judging 
by the buzz of conversation ail 
had an excellent time. 

The French community were of 
course well represented at the 
cocktail, which included the am- 
bassador Mr Patrick Leclercq 
and his wife Marle-Alice, the 
French Cultural Attache Mr. Henri 
Lebreton and his wife Marie Hel- 
ene as well as others from the 
French Embassy staff. Among the 
foreign diplomats present were 
Michael and Evelyn Koukakls of 
the Greek Embassy. Michael and 
Zella CheBBon of the Canadian 
Embassy and Sarah Rolland- 
Jones of the British Embassy. 

The press people present in- 
cluded Leila Deeb and Ibrahim 
Noorl of Reuters, Samira Kawar 
and Rami and Ellen Khoury. 


Palestinians set for 
learning by satellite 


By Bob Crew 

! iONDON — Thousands of part- 
t- 1 * Palestinian students in Jor- 
dan and neighbouring Arab coun- 
■tm may soon be tuning in to tele- 
■sed lessons beamed By satellite 
England, 

A new Open University has 
tar established in Amman, and 
Wore the end of this year ex- 
acts to be receiving programme 
va the Arabaat satellite from Bri- 
to's pioneer Open University In 
southern town of Milton Key- 
's. 

Some 60,000 students are ex- 
isted to enrol — at least 40,000 
tf them Palestinians and Jorda- 
r toa, according to Dr Walid Kam- ' 
president of the Amman 
fmject. known aa Al-Quds. 

The aim, he said, is to “contri- 
ve to the welfare and develop- 
rfl et of Arab communities under 
Wtopatlon." 

Earlier this year, Kamhawl sent 
fklegation of Palestinian educa- 
to Mlllon Keynes to discuss 
J** televised distance-learning 
be supplied to Palestinians 
t *allered throughout the Arab 
world, 

A spokesman at Milton Keynes 
confirmed that a satellite link-up 
rf'Ja likely to be signed soon, 
Jt declined- to reveal further de- 
J2- The new Amman facility Is 
wipf the People’s Open Univers- 
al of Palestine,; established In the 
fit !? 708 wh, ch already has links 
55 gain's Open University. The 
Palestinian lesson via TV 
“ton were In primary 1 teacher 
JNng, followed by “how-to do it" 
grammes covering sUch practi- 
subjects as vegetable-growing 
electrics; • - , ' I j - 

, Jhe new facility Is Intended to 
jtotonlt more advanced leeeona 
Tto'ng to degrees : ; in social 
^nwa, agriculture and ,en- 

B* 1 Bering;.-". T .- . • 


^ritain s 'Open University, eeta- 
JJhed Jn 1 969 ■ to ; offer degree 
to . people’ unable to at- 
SS- regular; unfaereltieW. has bd- 
a. model, for. QUe around. the 
^ since It bbg'an qperatloris 'ih 


•* . l - , :■ 


'• r' ; w.;.- j/ : 

rsen«/cohaultfincy ser- 
lelpeasef up OpervUnlv- ; 

.... ,. •- 


ersltles In Iran. P^latan indla. 
China and Indonesia, and has 
been invited to tender Ibr ( a feasi- 
bility study for an Open University 
covering Angola. Botswana. Le- 
sotho. Mozambique. Malawi 
Swaziland, Tanzania. Zambia and 
Zimbabwe. 

There have been enquiries also 
from the Gulf Co-operation Coun- 
cil, which groups Saudi Arabia, Ku- 
wait, Bahrain, the United Arab 
Emirates, Qatar and Oman. 

Open University technology has 
been used In Riyadh and Jeddah, 
to develop a closed-circuit TV sys- 
tem of university studies that 
maintains sexual segregation. 

A growing number of Third 
World countries, particularly In 
Asia, are turning successfully to 
Open Universities lor mass edu- 
cation In subjects aa divers fled as 
health care, literacy, agriculture 
and animal husbandry, science, 
engineering and technology. 

Pakistan has used the Open 
University method for training 
100.000 primary school teacherB, 
while Thailand has developed 
training programmes far f» icy of- 
ficers and government admlnlstra 
tors. . . 

India established its first Open 
University In New Delhi three 
years ago, and now has a National 
Open University which concen- 
trates ' on management training 
and beams programmes 1 to every 
state in the country. In Indonesia, 
the Hew Open University In Ja- 
karta! an extenaion of the coun- 
try's conventional university sys- 
tem .while In South Korea, a 
purpose-built Open University 
equipped with the latest techn- 
ology la run by the national broad- 
casting authority. 

Among the most dedicated 
‘ Open [University students are the 
Chinese. ; The country boasts 
■some, one million students using 
v Tv screens as blackboards, many. 

[ Be t up In commune hails and on 
factory floors. • , 

Enrolment, rate ,rt ® 

; 40,000 students a year, similar to 

- that’, In Brltpln, where 76,000 
students haya gained dsarees ln 

- -.the paet' IB years. ■; 

.Britain's ' '..Open ' Unlyerelty 
r. . aw™ some 6.000 degrees .a 
: year?-*- Compass News Fee- 
turefe; >'• 1 


Local architects were out in 
force too, including Ammar 
Khammash, Eddie Zananlri and 
Akram Abu Hamdan who arrived 
late from the opening of an exhibi- 
tion at his Architecture Gallery. 
The current paintings showing at 
his gallery are by two talented 
young French architects working 
on the restoration of Iraq Al-Amlr. 

* * • 

e To say farewell for outgoing 
Australian First Secretary Chris 
Trynes and his wife Diana, who 
left for a two-year stint at home 
last Saturday. Michael and Eve- 
lyn Koukakls gave a Greek dinner 
with many lovely people as 
guests, such as Pat and Don 
Pengillle, Gretchen and David 
Welsh and Josephine and Eddie 
Zananlri. Chris was still wearing a 
cast on his broken foot, which we 
hope has been removed, but to 
make it look better, Chris drew a 
smiling face on the foot at which 
he could return the smile while sit- 
ting at his desk. We shall miss the 
Trynes and we wish them all the 
beBt of luck, hoping they will come 
back to see us soon. 


e Italian Ambassador Luigi Ama- 
duzzl and his wife Glovanna once 
more proved their ranking as top 
host 8 of Amman. Last Friday night 
they gave an intimate dinner party 
to welcome Italian Senator Su- 
sanna Agnelli, who Is also the Ita- 
lian Foreign Ministry underse- 
cretary and a famed writer whose 
book on her childhood during the 
war, “We All Wore Sailor Suits" 
has been translated into several 
languages. The charming sen- 
ator was here to contribute to her 
ideas as a member of the In- 
dependent Commission on Huma- 
nitarian Issues. Present at the din- 
ner also were her assistant Fi- 
lippo df Robllant, Liza and 
Shaher Bak, Mr. and Mrs. Ber- 
nard Lamy from France, and 
famed Italian 'll Messiggiero' spe- 
cial reporter Fablo leman. 





Children model winter clothes In Aqaba 


e Italian activities continue with 
the visit of Fablo Isman, who is 
reporting lor his newspaper on the 
35,000 mile air race to be held 
next March. The Paris-Peking 
race, the longest of Its kind, will 
provide the winner with a cup and 
a 150,000 French Francs prize. 
The organizer for the Aero-Club 
de France, Bernard Lamy, 9ald the 
race will include 22 light single and 
twin engine planes, carrying pilots 
from 19 different countries, includ- 
ing one from Morocco. They will 
be accompanied by their co-pilots 
and one reporter in each plane. 
Lamy said two mandatory stops of 
two days each will be made in Abu 
Dhabi and Dakka on the way out. 
while five others have to be made 
at Singapore, Bombay, Amman, 
Paris and Rome. The pilots will 
have to make refuelling stops at 
their own discretion. Isman is In- 
volved not only because of the 
story, but because his own paper, 
and Paris 'Le Matin,' are sponsors 
of this unique race. 


e In co-operation with the man- 
agement of the Holiday Inn Hotel 
in Aqaba, the social committee of 
Al Thaghr Association For Handi- 
capped Children, last Friday held a 


children's fashion show In winter 
wears In which a number of chil- 
dren from Aqaba participated. 

The show was attended by a 
large number of people. At the end 
of It, the participants offered valu- 
able gifls to the handicapped. The 
children presented a number of at- 
tractive artistic and social pro- 
grammes which the disabled chil- 
dren seemed to enjoy. 

Al Thaghr Association is a un- 
ique association founded in Me an 
governorate which extends ser- 
vices to over 300 disabled chil- 
dren. it was opened In 198 1 with a 
centre for special education for 
about 40 children between four 
and 16 years old. 

The association is currentiy 
co-ordinating with the Cerebral 
Palsy Foundation to open a 
branch to look after kids who suf- 
fer from cerebral patsy in Aqaba. 
The association is also • co- 
operating with the Ministry of Edu- 
cation to carry out a comprehen- 
sive survey in Ma'an governorate 
to gather all the children who are 
handicapped or have cerebral 
palsy to enable them to receive 
regular care. 


Guerlain’s historical fragrance 


By Najwa Kefay 

Special to The Star 

MORE THAN a hundred brandB of 
perfume is the outcome of creativ- 
ity for many French chemists in 
the discovery and skillful produc- 
tion of exclusive and magical fra- 
grances. 

Once merely a fascinating and 
Imaginative skill, it soon became 
ah industry in France, a very suc- 
cessful one indeed, particu- 
larly In the 19th century. It was 
then that the names of young 
ambitious chemists were becom- 
ing well known In the world of cos- 
metics and perfumes. 

Pierre Francois Pascal Guerlaln 
was one of these young medical 
chemists, who opened his small 
shop on the rue de Rlvoll In 1828. 
Even at this early stage, the foun- 
der of the house of Guerlain, (one 
of today's most famous names 
among French perfumes), had es- 
tablished an individual sytle, by 
■personalizing' his fragrances. 
Soon Ihe fame of the young per- 
fumer grew daily, until he became 
the Court perfumer In 1853, ap- 
pointed by Empress Eugenie, for 
the creation of his famous Eau de 
Cologne Imperlale , which Is otiil 
sold today In its ‘Bee -engraved 
bottle. 

'prew Of Austria. Thai was the 
i beginning of the GutfWn dynyebr, 
JvhTbh h&cpntlnued until now tie- 



Mrs Andred Clerc 

tying all wars and economic 
recessions. Nowadays, lls filth 
de8endant, Jean -Paul Guerlaln. 
his eyes has turned towards new 
horizons, and faraway places for 
his raw material. 

All Guerlain perfumes were, so 
far, and will always be created by 
formulas known only fo Ihem. Only 
a Guerlaln could be the 'nose', and 
it's the only company ol French 
perfumes which le loO per cent 
privately owned- Apparently Guer- 
lain's.fame Is not only restricted to 
perfumes. Already lii 1828, their 
catalogues featured cleansing lo- 
tions -arid pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts. At the end of the century, 
these expanded to Include milk 
powders and creams and the fam- 
ous ‘rouge* in jars or bottles. 


Today Guerlain employs about 
800 employees, and has a turn- 
over of about 1.2 billion French 
Francs annually. 

In an Interview with The Star, at 
their luxurious headquarters on 
the Champs-Elysees, Guerlaln'a 
beauty products marketing man- 
ager Mrs Andree Clerc, says that 
creating a care product Is a very 
long process, Involving testing and 
experimenting, possibly even re- 
tasting and re -experimenting if re- 
sults were unsatisfactory. “This Is 
Ihe reason why beauty and care 
products are expensive. It Ib not 
so much the product, but the 
process". 

In the process of creating a new 
product, a team of biologists, 
chemists and specialists co- 
operate each In his own field to 
create a wide choice of product a. 
to suit as many clients as poss- 
ible. 

Apparently the world wide eco- 
nomic recession- does not affect 
their Held very much. Mrs Clerc 
saya, “we are not affected much 
by the recession. In fact women 
rush to buy make-up end beauty 
and care creams ^hen they, feel 
frustrated or low. and if ever they 
chose to economize, they do so 
on parfunie. 11 


As for Guertaln'8 main . clients, 
these include .the United States 
for perfumes, and Germany and 
Italy for mOst products* "In gen- 
eral", says Mrs Clerc, “we export 
70 per cent of our production to 
the' outside world. : 







international 


‘Male pill’ could brake population explosion 


By Radhakrfshna Rao 

BANGALORE, India — An Indian 
medfcal scientist has reported 
success in the search for a male 
contraceptive vaccine which de- 
mographers hope will bring victory 
closer In the battle against popula- 
tion growth. 

Professor N.R. Moudgal of the 
Bangalore-based Indian Institute 
of Science derived a vaccine from 
the pituitary gland of the sheep 
and said, "If the results prove uni- 
formly good, It may lead to limited 
clinical trials in a year or two." 

The Bangalore announcement 
coincides with increasing fears 
that human needs such as food, 
housing, water and health will not 
be met unless the world's popula- 
tion growth is slowed consider- 
ably. 

The world's populalion has just 
reached five billion. The Inter- 
national Planned Parenthood Fed- 
eration said recently it could reach 
eight billion by 2025*. Africa's po- 
pulation could increase fourfold 
and Asia's could double. 

Increasingly, scientific research 
is being directed toward con- 
traceptive devices for men ns well 
as women. 

Women's groups in many Third 
World countries have campaigned 
against what they call "the abuse 
of females" for population controf 
— although researchers started 
work on a male pill back in the 
1950s. 

According to Dr Jerald Bain, 
Director ol the Reproduction Bi- 
ology Unit at Mount Sinai Hospital 
in Toronto, Canada, the failure to 
produce an effective male pill iB 
because the reporductive process 


in toen is very complex. In women, 
pregnancy can be averted by 
preventing the release of an egg 
once a month; with men, scientists 
face the continuous production of 
millions of spermatazoae. 

According to reproduction bilog- 
iats, there are three ways to con- 
trol fertility In men: to inhibit sperm 
production by acting on the pituit- 
ary gland which controls most hor- 
monal functions In the body; to 
control the production of sperm In- 
side the testicles; and to reduce 
the mobility of sperm in its efforts 
to reach the egg. 

A plli or vaccine has not em- 
erged yet because of the compli- 
cated nature of the physiological 
functions related to Ihe male re- 
porductive system. 

An affective and apparently 
harmless chemical means of inhi- 
biting the male reproductive func- 
tion could be gossypol, first tested 
in China, which Inhibits sperm pro- 
duction in the testicles. Chinese 
researchers claim It Is 99 per cent 
effective. 

They reported that it took about 
two months of daily doses to bring 
about Infertility. An advantage Is 
that gossypol do as not cause in- 
fertility on a permanent basis. 
Moudgal' s work is seen as a signi- 
ficant medical breakthrough that 
could facilitate development of the 
first contraceptive vaccine for 
males. 

Apart tram the Centre for Ad- 
vanced Research In Reproductive 
Biology where Moudgal works, 
two other laboratories in New 
Delhi and New Orleans are testing 
the efficacy of the vaccine. 

According to Moudgal. the 
genesis of the vaccine he Is deve- 


loping can be traced to 1978 when 
he observed that male monkeys 
could be rendered infertile by use 
of a hormone, FSH, secreted by 
the pituitary gland. 

Four monkeys immunized for up 
to 13 years with FSH not only 
stayed In good health but conti- 
nued to have normal libido while 
infertile — a key factor, since nor- 
mal libido Is a prerequisite for any 
acceptable male contraceptive. 
Most male contraceptives under 
trial affect the libido and this Is 
overcome by supplementing them 
with the male hormone testoster- 
one. Moudgal said the best thing 


about the vaccine is its reversabil- 
ity; once vaccination was stopped, 
spermatozoa levels among the 
monkeys went up and they were 
able to Impregnate females. 

This vaccine has been proven 
effective by a team of Immunolg- 
Ists led by Dr Madhava Raj at the 
Department of Obsterlcs and Gy- 
naecology at the Louisiana State 
Medical Research Centre. New 
Orleans. 

A group of monkeys in their 
prime were immunized using FSH 
derived from sheep (which has 
been cleared for human use), and 


The penalty of inaction 


they produced antibody ^ , 
of neurtallzlng sper^^f 

exposed °tS k femater a | r ®W 

mum fertility cycle, bu SSit 
came pregnant. A iKJlS 
a nc y/ate In these circumstt 
would be 66 per cent. ™ ! 

With the stopping of booster* 
the sperm count among thH2 
monkeys rose again. aSJJ! 
Moudgal, the vaccine is eS 
cally viable and It Is poasiSeS. 
its effect on human beings can be 
more beneficial and more ™ 
nounced than on monkeys I 
Compass News Features 
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Europe strikes back at J.R. and Sue Ellen 

_ By Sh .® da Ialam Preparing to launch a counter- Euronfwm t aananorD k.... a 


By Shade Islam 
Compass News Features 

BRUSSELS, Belgium — European 
governments have had enough of 
J.R. Ewing, anti-hero of the TV 
soap opera 'Dallas. - They've had 
enough, too. ,of American pop 
stars and Japanese cartoons, and 


are preparing to launch a counter- 
offensive to "save European cul- 

(UlS. 

. moa i lheir counterparts 
A® la ;, Africa, the Middle East 
and Latin America, European TV 
viewers are avid followers of the 

ssmmss?-*-. 


Ro 1 


TRW 


r- European teenagers buy Ameri- 
I- can pop records and videos by the 
million, and younger children have 
become addicted to TV cartoons 
made in Japan. 

Now the likes of J.R. and the 
q glamourous Sue Ellen, also from 
d kT., « are being asked politely 
but firm y by worried European 
■ cultural . leaders to stay home at 
their fictional Southfork ranch. 

Leading the attack against Am- 
en can and Japanese domination is 
™ ch ,,p^! ure and Communica- 
tions Minister Francois Leotard 
who warned recently, 'the Amerl- 
can cultural tide threatens to en- 

aUR S 'th»SS°. ihB an s ! nsry fNer 
ai j,r., the oil tycoon viewers love 

. Into a -continent that watches fore- 
' an programme on foreign televi- 
sion Sets. 

While America leads the way In 
• programme production, Japan has 
emerged as Europe’s most seri- 
ous rival in producton of TV seta, 
video cassette recorders and hl-fl 
stereo equipment. The 12 Eu- 
ropean Community' countries our- « 
renily Import 42 per certt of their 
TV and radio seta. In contrast. Ja- 

nan mYiniir*aa 07 mah 1 -x u _ 


; A MELODY ROR EVERY TASTE ’ 

Whatever trioibd you’re in, , “ r 
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gramme per day." 

. Expense is a major factor work- 
ing against European ambitions to 
increase output of better quality 
TV programme. American films 
and serials increasingly are gob- 
bling gp European airtime simply 

because it is cheaper to buy Am- 
erican soaps than create our own 
films, according to another 
Brussels-based audiovisual ex- 
pert. 

. Producing a one-hour TV film In 
France can cost up to $400,000. 
A 60-mlnute episode of ‘Dallas’, 
however, can be bought' for 
$30,000. 

This Is essentially because Am- 
erican programmes have "already 
made a profit on the US market 
and can be dumped without cer- 
emony in Europe, said the Bruss- 
8 8 ex P Qr{i American programmes 
else possess what one French TV 
official admitted is " 'universal ap- ' 
peal.' 

'"While European productions 
are sometimes unduly marked by 
the various national cultures, Am- 
erican productions often afe stan- 
dardized arid! cari convey a mess- 
age that reaches a very wide mar- : 

' kftt ha ddM a ... 


organized by the 21-memta 
Council of Europe, mappao ft 
guidelines to boost European pro 
ductlon, distribution and transit 
slon of TV programmes acres 
national frontiers. 

The European Commission; o 
behalf of the European Commun 
ity, also is preparing to jup 
pan -European entertainment 
news programmes, m 0 Y8ar . 
European TV and Cir^ma na 
hoon nrnclaimed for 1988, and 


Sumer electronlda. and hhiub ahL be bad now, 
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1 ■!?,' ; E Mrdpean produc- 
will. have no difficulty, In. 
matefialvJrpm outside,". 
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n r ity, also is preparing to nj 
,r pan -European entertainment 
news programmes, me Y ® ar . 
European TV and Cir^ma hf 
n been proclaimed for 
I. leaders say this WIN provide V 
. backdrop they need to ow 
r sense of “European « 
among their 320 million citizen 

" European governments also^ 
( worried about the decision^. 
American Cable News 
start broadcasting 1,8 
‘ news shows to Europe by .saw 
f ite. 

. • CCN news . broadcasts ■ 
are shown in a limited M® 
hotels and emba|^es nEu^ 
but — as one EEC OtfiOT* ‘ _ 
recent meeting in . fwEoaar 

’ these broadcasts give EutoP 8 ^ 

’ "an American version « 
’world." 

r So far, however Europ 08 ^ 

: ; tempts to . pr° duPa Bh S we 
■ worldwide TV news 

. as the BBC VVor dwds J 

1 news Reuters 

the planning stage. SceP^,^ 

f In^oolas^ln^^atl^P* ,ocf 
• ate ."European TV- ; ; v 

Their ■ doubts-have W^ 

‘ ' weight by the collaps® to . [nb- 
her .-of Europa Television. 

: venture satellite 'Cbanh 

; ; five, national broadpasl^^ 

■ . the auspices of 
i Broadcasting Unjon. . ■ 


... $hada lsiam te a 
[ nalist In- Bruss^lB 
Hies In European ff f® I'?* 
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HL0E8 AO ROSS, ~ 1, Every 24 hours a 
m" 1 ,® 1 *, wl« M6. a. UHS colt? 1 Expression 
Monetary unit of Italy, u. Decipher, 
12 ^4?i B n * an example. 13, Pole, p 

_ 2 , DOWN. ~2. Not completely closed 

^JfKTo? 4$^ u g 0 *"*'»' *■ p ' nn '- a 


solution 

^jsk^psul p ,n.4- "“Sn 1, 


TARGET 

The 

EXPRESS 
Word Game 



Intimate Starcasts 


Chess 


m&mm 

gn^BBEina 

dQb&b^bb 

Hb^b^bbI 

BLiQuM^na 

iiB^BsiBIHB 


J. Fernandes (Spain » v H. 
Orooten i Holland), Amster- 
dam 1986. Apparently this Is n 
desperate position for Blnck 
(to move) e«en though he is 
a knight up. White has the 
massive double threat or' 
Q' RP mate and BxQ. Can 
Black escape, and how should 
the game go? 


Chess 


solution 


« ?J. ac K «'°« bul ... Ktx KtP! 
2 KtxKl ah. BPxKtt 3 BxQ. 
BXB ch.‘ 4 K — Rt. R—BK 
mate. 


UOW mini) words ut lour 
■ lellpr* or more can you 
make friini tlie letters shown 
here? in making u word, each 
lei ter nnty he used once only. 
Rnch wiirtl must rnntiiln the 
inrge letter, mill there must he 
l 11 J 1 e,wl I (Metier word 
lu the list. No plurals ; no 
mreljjn words ; no proper 
names. roiMV'S TAlfORT : 
•« wiirda. good; 10 words, 
very pood; 2f words, excellent. 


SOLUTION j 


Account ACCOUNTANT acton 
ancon annatto nnon aunt cacao 
oanna cannot canon cant canto 
oanton coat contact cotta 
nutant octant tact tnunt taut 
toucan. 



waves 



by 

Terence 

Reese 


& 10 B 6 4 3 

y j 10 9 « 3 
v> A 10 6 


• A K 2 
y a 4 

0 Q 9 7 6 4 3 
v J 2 


♦ Q 8 U 

4 a ^ ii* 

* K 10 8 1 

South 


Kk? 87 

* A Q 9 6 6 4 

Dealer North: Game all. 

Oil this deal from a match 
between the United States 
and Pakistan the American 
declarer made a play that the 
Bulletin reporter described as 
subtle and brilliant. The most 
Instructive feature of the deaL 
however, was the error made 
by the defence. 

South played In Pour Hearts 
after West had overcalled in 
diamonds. West began with 
ace and another heart. If the 
declarer wins In dummy and 
finesses *Q he makes 11 
tricks without much difficulty, 
but he formed the opinion 
that the king of clubs would 
be off-side. He therefore von 
the heart lead In his own 
hand and led the Jack of dia- 
monds. West covered and 
dummy won, 

After ace and another dub, 
diamond to the king, and an- 
other club ruff, the declarer 
led the good l6 of diamonds 
from dummy. Bast now made 
the mistake Of ruffing with 
his remaining low truing 
South was able to overrun 
and give up a club and a 
spade, for one down. 

If East refrains from ruffing 
the 10 of diamonds 8oujh can 
discard the losing » 
after he has ruffed and drawn 
the outstanding trump pe J 
left with * Q B fl and must 
lose the last three tricks. Tw} 




ARIES — 21 March - 20 April 


yod we liable to have a lover's (iff. Do not 
allow.it to ^01 serious. Avoid all kinds of tampr 
laifon. Do nof 1 expect loo mtich from , your 
.friends. You will get on better with Virgo and 
,$agitl8rki* than With Libia arid Capricorn. 

. TAURUS — 2.1AprH - 20 May 

’•*; Ypiir social -odhtaots' will be rather ccmpjl- 
. cafed.You Should put yoUr family first. Take 
better cere of your health. You should be do* 

- to* mined wit Mot being obstinate. You will get 
. on Ntlef with Virgo and Ubra.thdn with Scor- 

:/ :■ x : . 

QEMINI 4 ^1May - a 1 June 

fc V" Ydb' 1 MiQuiiJ' *hot : : iQfKrrO^ innovaikm.Hoh- 
V.ev&r fivoWWialfylor noyeltye'aahe- Youvyffl 
■ not. always find H easy id.pgree With your cj?l*: 

. lehgbs*, Donotbelleveortly what you vyaftf to 

.‘Kanavai' Avoid i a 'acandind 'sonSa.' Yn»» will haI . 


and w <■ 

, LEO — 22 July - 21 August 

You wHi meat someone very much to your 
liking. Do. not think you- know all ihe answers, 

J^i d JL°° E“K L 8,e nl0h ^' button to a 
problem should be sought in another dkeo- 
tton. Do not spend mare than Is necessary. 
You will get on better with Libra and Sagiua- 
rius then , with Scorpio. ... '-T a 

VIRQO — 22 jAugiisjt - 21 September 
■•'You ahejutd-not allow aqm^ imall bbslacle 


. .KiHwns. iw iiut utmova-uiiiy nnai you w anr 10 

bOHev* Ayofdi a 'spanding aprde, You will get 
L 6n ' betlw irfth .f^lUdrfue; Aquariusi Utah 
? iVith Cabrloerft and Arles. - =". : . 

-j.-.- • 

- CAhiCER -r^ 22 ! Uune yfclJuly V:- vtfi. 

■ • 7'- ’ 1 ‘i 1 ; k ’• ; ,V * ■ i V : - '. • . * ■ V ' 

m! ^ terA Vyqu^eii: 

■ aYokUmw patort .--Ypii r .fpldndg wtll.pl^ta by 
ftbuJd. feium 1 tjift -conipift&nf 
•j: AtfokjAeaiinp' ; too .many v sweet- w - :, e'avoqry 

v "- ol l^tth^Sjr. 

? ‘ it* VI * f V ire i ' ] .] • 1 .'. 


SCORPIO — 23 October - 21 Novem- 
There Is no need to be gloomy about lha 

SSETv You ,„ 8 i ol,ld "ot “ to S 6 ? 

wobtem. You will be belter able to deal with a 

toterVS&M ^ ylh,na y° u mf aht 

J?'?,™ “fhamed of. Make sure you play your 
Part In a Joint venture. You will get bn better 
with Places and Virgo then w||h Taurus. 

§» 0 eml»r US _ " 2a Npv«mb«r - 20 

gj^lloated aftiiaHon. Watch out for mia- 
taljea, both your own and those that others 
,>„ v ,! ^ 0 . Yo u >l|l be .ble°to puf a Hull 


of Itonga.- Do nq make a promise which you. i-JJ* ®? e - .Tpu Will be ab$e to put '• a little 
'will . flncj : hprd to keep.' Use a little more' com- - ESJf &S&JP 0 . fl Pereonal and flrianclal af- 
:monaansO whan dealing with d fqmliy fatter* : ■ S* Qet on: better With Ueolnd Libra 

YOU will get on butter with Scoipto arid Gapr - . .. Jha * wllh Vlrgo and Pidcefl. ; . 
com than with Sagittarius and. pieces. ™ : r . • :• ' ! ;• ■ '? _ -y 

LIBRA ^ V» Wm .™!,.. . J 2 1 P*««nbW • 20 


, LI BRAtt 2 2 September -22 6ctbber 

, y> -r j j] 

-Avoid ^ndjrya'vtd^'' 1 on -IrlVWitles 1 
. However f cJo; not. aurit on ■fe^ehtteis.TMake.' 

<11 fro \Jr\tr '/ini. Brirtililill . LL..I j ’ 7 ■ t'Y-. 


S our get: wkHSqK : ate«j. Avoid -relying 

JGk evert though you-: tn&v haVe^qhS/i 
Jl del on-.Uer. WIlhWgllfertud E" 


f $& ^ 2 1 Wcein^Br >b : 

'.•/J ftbrn experience 1 
r. XPyr# to be.doitiinatedj but; do- r 


" "' llh WSlW •W^ja’SffiSISr^ unffllpHnl 


AQUARIUS — 21 January • 18 W*** 

ary , Mh « ' 

You should waste no lime ^ 

family matter. Something you You 

time ago will now show exMlfenUesj* 
will have to be extra careful w ^ 
walking. Make quite sure you d ° n Pl. [9f 
one. Into a secret. You will gpton boW*- 
Virgo arid Ubra than with Scorpio. 

PISCES - 19 February 

You will be able to ma ^ ir ®Sto he & 
only If you do' i not imich'df 

Iracted. You- should not me\w % ^ 

' small setback -■ take * “.S^ISS- 11 ^ 
trig person Is .likely to be* ^S^aure yj 
have made a P hatter 

ard not. Idle. You w| H flfjj 1 b Sd$aBlW*f 
arid Capricorn than with Virgo an . . 

;■ PREVIEW FOR THOSE BOBf* t H ! f 

;; week: ; 

'& Shwe ^a^BjaBh'oojflf 

life: taking a turn for the better. ^ c ^ia 
. some doubts 1 ebout your w ty ^^-12. 
, tNncSi.but .y^^ouidrw . penj^ ^ 
, /be 1 deterred qy them.. Your at tit UuK* 

■‘dhanga for the ^* te *^^_* l tt l 3tiflsl [‘ 
advantage of some good oppOR - -^ ’ 
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"jordan Television Foreign Programme from 27-31 December 


Saturday 


■ 8:30 You Again 

* 9:10 Saturday Variety 

^M0:20 Feature Film. "Hell in 
ft Aegean", the story of Ger- 
nan Invasion of the island of 
Mid War II, and the Greek 
rfjalance of the occupation 
armies. 

Sunday 

I ■ 830 New Comedy Series. 

I Who's The Boss". Tony 
Danza ia a single father and 
‘.e In housekeeper to Judith 
LqM. a single mother and 
career woman. And when these 
get together the sparks 
italiy fly. 

'9:10 Documentary "The 
ary of S.O.E" episode six. 
Greek Entanglement! SOE's 
'til blow in the Balkans was 
■truck against the strategic 


Gorgopotamos railway viaduct, 
which carried the bulk of Rom- 
mel’s supplies south to Piraeus 
to be shipped to North Africa. 
Greek resistance fighters had 
joined the Brltlsh-led saboteurs 
in the assault. They came from 
two guerrilla groups — the 
Communist-backed ELAS and 
Ihe non-CommunlBt EDES. The 
man who led the attack. Eddie 
Myers, and his second-in- 
command, Chris Woodhou8e, 
return to Greece to report on 
how they cut the supply line, 
tricked the Germans, and 
struggled with the policies of 
Churchill’s Foreign Office. 

* 10:20 Murder She Wrote. 


Monday 


* 8:30 No Place Like Home. 
Episode nine. 

* 9:10 The Count of Monte 
Cristo. Part three. 

* 10:20 Strangers & Broth- 


ers. Last Episode. In a copy of 
an underground news-sheet, 
Lewis learns that he Is being 
tipped for a government post: 
Minister of State for Nuclear 
Negotiations. He is concerned 
that press speculation may jeo- 
pardise his chances of being 
offered the post and vents his 
anger at his son Charles, now a 
student at Cambridge- 

Tuesday 

* 8:30 Music Box 

* 9:30 Yes. Prime Minister 

* 10:20 Simon & Simon 

Wednesday 

* 8:30 Three's Company 

* 9:00 New documentary 
series: The Africans 

* 9:30 Brat Farrar ep. 5 

* 10:20 Feature Film: Hight 
of courage - 



Strangers and Brothers Monday at 10:20 





S and the New Year 

New Sweifieh Shopping 
Centre 

^ announces the arrival of 
|j| Christmas “GIFT ITEMS”. 

H® Seize this opportunity and take a 


For the first time in Jordan 


HT'- 1 

I l/r 
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Ivory Tower 
Batshon 


announces the arrival of 
f act y made decorated Christmas 
"®68 and other Christmas decorati- 
S®- embroidered luncheon sets - 
®»ie cloth - Doilies - Runners for 
Il1e occasion 






stoves 




i t & -. 
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Royal Doulton 


Have you planned your X-Mas 

Plan it' now by paying a visit to Royai 
Doulton showrooms in Sweifieh. 

fheTK beautiful offer awaiting 
vou; collect the receipts of J - D : 2( ^° f 
within 6 months and win a gift of 

your chdice ^ 

Tel. 821362 

vim 


Calnd'Or 


Open All Days cotedore 

pauova Up tO N©W CHOCALTE 

Year’s Eve 

Merry X-Mas and Happy 
Year 




Dabbah Jewelry 
Gems Dealers 


There is a beautiful and big collec 
tion of Jewelry items. 

Seize this opportunity and select 
your Christmas Jewelry gift. 

Reasonable prices and best quali 
ties. 




JP1 















